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Original Papers. 
THANKSGIVING ODE FOR 1849. 
BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 
i. 

Tat me, O Muse! if yonder punctual sun 

Greets with his universal beam 
An earthly sight so fair to look upon— 

One that so pure—so worthy Heaven doth 








seem, 
Asa great people of all sects, all ranks, 
ln the sublime employ of giving thanks ? 
Or, does high Heaven a savor smell more 
sweet 
Than grateful incense from the general heart— 
That smoke in which the breaths of millions 


meet— 
To which the humblest soul may lend a part ? 
Ye myriads that in bright array, 
Surround the Eternal’s throne to-day— 
Ye, the redeemed from every tribe of earth, 
Who sing the glories.of your second birth ! 
What is so near the echo of your song, 
As strains that unto gratitude belong ? 
What is so like the ecstatic lays 
Which sinless joy inspires— 
Pg ous a by — choirs— 
t human lips upraise— 
What blendeth Heaven with earth, like Praise ? 


Il. 
Praise! the first note that charmed the Uni- 


verse— 
With whose glad melody the concave rang 
When morning stars together sang ! 


Ob, hail the oP sy regia that brings 

hai . ' Ae 

For man’s divinest thought celestial wings— 
That gives to grateful impulse flight 

Up to the Fount of life and light— 

The Source of every earthly good— 


The moving soul of gratitude ! 


VOL. Vv. NO. 21. 





Iv. 
Existence is itself a joy 
To thousands, who forget to give 
Praise for the air that lets them live— 
To use the breath which it hath given, 
In gratitude’s employ— 
Giving it back again in thanks to Heaven. 
Father Supreme ! 
This day remembrance of life’s gift revives, 
And who will fail to bless thee that he lives— 
That life is real—not a dream ! 


v. 
Who, that in distance views 
Death’s angel on departing wing, 
That late surcharged with noxious dews, 
And in his pestilential form, 
Over our land was hovering, 
Like some dark bird of storm !— 
Feels not, as through each purple vein 
Life’s healthful current flows again, 
A tide of thanks through all his being go, 
Pure as his blood and vital as its flow! 
VI. 
Hyer1a—blooming goddess !—now 
Returns, with roses on her brow, 
To grace our feast, and with approving smile 
Sweetens the ruddy fruits, the while, 
Which fair Pomona gives ; 
Or, bids her from the fragrant vine 
Bring juicy grapes, pure Nature’s wine, 
That best the heart revives. 
For every luxury that Autumn yields—7% 
For gathered harvests from the affluent fields ; 
For all the needful ministers of sense— 
Meek Gratitude, be thou Heaven’s recompense. 


vil. 
And thanks, deep thanks for intellectual gifts— 
For all that over sense the soul uplifts ! 
For food that mental strength supplies— 
The nourishment of thought, 
From Truth’s rich storehouse brought, 
Or, that in universal nature lies ; 
For Beauty, whose o’ershadowings 
Throw on the mind fair forms of outward things, 
As to the deep and tranquil lake are given 
The radiance and the changeful clouds of heaven. 
For inborn beauty, which can throw 
A lustre—a superior glow 
On each external thing— 
The spirit’s matchless coloring, 
Its own ethereal hues, 
Through which the eye surrounding Nature views. 


VIIl. 
And, oh, for holy Love ! 
The heart, from its outgushing well, 
Poureth libations to the God above, 
Who sees emotions that no words may tell ; 
For “ God is love,” and love refined, 
An emanation from his effluent mind— 
The purest sentiment that reaches humankind ; 
Chief of the Graces! in whose nature meet 
All virtues—every good ; 
Thou who didst o’er our hearthstenes brood, 
Guarding each socia! sweet ! 
Still as a guardian bend above us, 
Still as a holy impulse move us ; 
This day expand our hearts, that we, receiving, 
May give again, and Want and Woe relieving, 
Best prove our gratitude for Thee ; 
Thou, who by either name, 
For ever art the same, 
Opening the heart as Love—the haad as Cuanriry! 


Ix. 
Thou, too, Love’s fairest offspring—heayenly 
Peace! 
Theme of the welcome song 


| By Angels warbled to the shepherd throng, 
How thy mild harmonies our strains increase ! 
A Nation’s heart thy praise would sing, 
And grateful tribute for thy blessings bring : 
No clarion-peal, 
Serenest Peace, dost thou inspire ; 
But ’tis thy spirit that | feel 
Stirring the softer lyre ! 
Still, as the year’s brief seasons passed, j 
Thine olive leaf hath crowned 
Oar festal pleasures to the last, 
And still our borders with thy flowers abound. 


x. 
But, ah, th’ exhaustless theme of praise 4 
Outswells all limits and all lays ! 
Oh, for the harp that Israel’s songster swept, 
Whose tones sublime, 
To Inspiration’s lead majestic stept, 
And with Heaven’s bounty ever kept 
Harmonious time ! 
“ Give thanks! give thanks!” that bard inspired 
yet cries, 
“ Give thanks !” 
replies ; 
This swelling heart alone 
For full expression vainly tries, 
Awaking no responsive tone 
Meet to convey th’ emotion to the skies ; 
The song of praise which it uplifts, 
An insect’s whisper seems by life’s great gifts ; 
But thanks to God All-wise ! 
Feeling that here the feeblest voice can raise, 
Full utterance shall find in Heaven’s eternal 
praise. 


all Nature with one voice 





THE LAST PAGEANT IN NEW YORK. 
Every now and then—at least as often a® 
twice in the year—there comes a sunshiny day 
upon this great city, when one, wandering into 
the remote settlements of the town, will observe, 
from an early hour in the morning, a peculiar 
and mysterious quiet brooding over the streets. 
He will feel that this is in some way—but 
he cannot tell exactly how—connected with a 
bay nag with a demi-pique saddle, and hols- 
ters and shiny housings standing by the walk 
in a by-street held in the bridle by a vagabond 
black-boy, with other boys of the two orders, 
lingering about. Wherever the philosophic 
observer goes he finds similar horses, trap- 
pings, holders, <r which seem to be- 
long to the day, and to be spontaneous with it 
like so many mushrooms of the early spring. 
The crop multiplies with the clock, and 
presently to be pretty thick in all the by-ways 
of the town: and begins to take a bristling 
form in lines of ranged against house 


| walls and along curb-stones. And now, fol- 


lowing these, which are the faint streaks in 
the East preceding the broad glory of the day 
—there is an obvious set of the tide of the city 
towards a central line. The occasion is clearly 
a pageant: from a crapy feeling in the air it 
must be a funeral pageant: and presently, from 
divers other tokens and indications, we are 
made aware that this day the memory of the 
late General Worth: Colonel Duncan: and 
Major Yates—all brave men of the army of 
Mexico—is to be honored, The main line of 
the procession is Broadway: and, like a great 
magnet, as it lies along the city, it draws the 
population from remote streets, first one by 
one, scattering along; then the drums begin to 
beat at the quarters—troops hurrying towards 
the Park—on foot—horseback—and in omnij- 
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buses with their bayonets thrust into the air out 
of the windows and back-door. More people 
making for Broadway : enterprising boys 
climbing the trees in the Park : the great plat- 
form filling: red, blue, and grey companies of 
citizen soldiery rapidly assembling—General 
Sandford on horseback, calm and decidedly 
elegiac of feature—Mr. Mace’s show-hearses 
with six horses a-piece and some eighteen or 
twenty black and white plumes have entered 
the great gates—with a sensation inthe crowd 
—various gentlemen in citizen’s dress with 
long sticks in their hands are seen emerging 
from the Hall and ranging themselves on the 
upper platform. The coffins with the heroic 
remains of the Patriot-Warriors are brought 
down the steps from the Governor’s Room— 
where General Worth, alive in an admirable 
portrait by Kellogg, is looking upon himself 
dead and changed in the coffin which is di- 
rectly under his eye—the vast crowd receive 
them in silence. With wailing trumpets on 
they move into Broadway, aot now look— 
look with all the eyes you have! Saw you 
ever such streams of people—such flocks— 
lanes—crowds—groups, On foot, in trees, on 
stoops, in areas, the windows alive with faces, 
balconies, house-tops—and smiling or lookin 

forth tenderly from the crapen banners an 

hangings with which the houses and hotel- 
fronts are darkened—so many lovely faces, 
that you wonder from what populous and hid- 
den paradises they have stolen upon the light of 
common day in Broadway. You know that 
they are in some way related to the habitual 
dwellers in these houses—that they are either 
townspeople or acquaintances who have made 
an interest in time for a look-out on the Pa- 
geant. On it moves—the mournful music 
keeping before—and telling a mile away that 
it is coming. Of all sad things in the whole 


solemnity, the saddest being the sight of the 


horses of the deceased heroes—walking 
slowly along in the line with all their mount- 
ings, but ainion. We cannot fail to ob- 
serve as it passes on some shows and exhibi- 
tions—here as in other places—of the fantasies 
of sympathy and grief: Among them we have 
a small liberty pole displayed from one win- 
dow wound in crape: in another a bust—sup- 
posed to be the late General—-with a wreath 
of flowers and a black band or ribbon about 
the neck. With an immensity of people not to 
be countec—all orderly, civil, temperate, and 
decorous ; the Pageant flows on, till it reaches 
one of the customary turnings of the current 
and passes into the Bowery—where we find 
another whole city of people—in windows— 
on walks—stoops—posts—house-tops—more 
curious than the others—and sharing more (we 
believe) in their simple souls in the feeling 
proper to the occasion—.with more grief for 
the dead, and more wonderment for the living 
Captains and Colonels in their cocked hats on 
horseback. 

By the time the ceremony has returned to 
the Park, the heart of the people has calmed 
—and they quietly ebb back to their own 
homes. They have had their Holiday, and 
Holiday they will and must have, under some 
pretext or aaother. The appointed orator re- 
cites before a great multitude the Funeral 
Eulogy—the li Bits come slowly out upon the 
darkness, and all again is peace—the peace of 
Liberty to the living—the peace of blest Im- 
mortality, let us hope, to the dead ! 





Pride may sometimes be a useful spring-board 
to the aspiring soul, but it is more frequently a 
<opeative stumbling-block.—Eliza Cook’s Jour- 





BROADWAY. 


Ow this brightest of bright mornings, 

Underneath the spreading awnings, 
Sheltered from the noontide ray ; 

Come and Jet us saunter gaily, 

With the crowd whose footsteps daily 
Wear the side-walks of Broadway. 


Leave the proof sheets and the printer, 
Till the duller days of winter, 
Till some dark December day ; 
Better than your lucubrations, 
Are the vivid inspirations 
You can gather in Broadway ! 


Tell me not, in half derision, 
Of your Boulevarts Parisian, 
With their brilliant broad parés, 
Still with me, “ the best is nearest,” 
And the last love is the dearest, 
And the Queen of Streets—Broadway ! 


Here, beneath bewitching bonnets, 
Sparkle eyes to kindle sonnets, 
Charms each worth a lyric lay ; 
Ah! what bright, untold romances, 
Linger in the radiant glances 
Of the beauties of Broadway ! 


All the fairer, that so fleeting 
Is the momentary meeting, 
That our footsteps may not stay, 
While we chase these waves of fashion, 
Sparkling with the beams of passion, 
Down the channels of Broadway ! 


Motley as the masqueraders 
Are the jostling promenaders, 

In their varied, strange display ; 
Here an instant only blending, 
Whither are their footsteps tending 

As they hasten through Broadway ? 


Some, to garrets and to cellars, 
Crowded with unhappy dwellers ; 
Some, to mansions rich and gay, 
Where the evening's mirth and pleasure 
Shall be fuller in their measure 
Than the turmoil of Broadway ! 


Yet were once our mortal vision 
Blest with quicker intuition, 
We should shudder with dismay, 
To behold what shapes are haunting 
Some who seem most gaily flaunting, 
On the side walks of Broadway! 


For, beside the beggar cheerless, 
And the maiden gay and fearless, 
And the old man worn and grey, 
Swift and viewless, waiting never, 
Still the Fates are gliding ever, 
Stern and silent, through Broadway ! 


Jacques Du Monpe. 





MR. GILES’S OPENING LECTURE BEFOKE THE 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


A memBER of the Association introduced the 
business of the evening by stating his fears, 
that all the promises of the Society respecting 
lectures might not be redeemed. * It was not, 
however, from neglect of the Committee. The 

pular orators on these occasions had been 
invited, but had refused, with the exception of 
Rev. Dr. Bethune, who had engaged to deliver 
one lecture. Dr. Hawks had a applied to, 
but had not yet signified his consent. 

We candidly admit that it is difficult for us 
to consider ourselves amused by what does not 
in the least interest us. From the number of 
listless, careless faces that one continually 
meets at the so called places of public amuse- 
ment, it is evident that the world in general is 
not of our opinion; yet we venture to recom- 
mend to these unfortunate yawners, as their 
next experiment of an evening’s entertain- 
ment, to possess themselves of a ticket of ad- 
mittance to the lectures of the Rev. Henry 


Y WORLD. 
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[Nov. 24, 
Giles, now in the course of delivery before the 
Mercantile Library Association, ‘at Clinton 
Hall. : 

At the first of this series we were struck by 
the varying expressions painted upon every 
face in the crowded audience ; each seemed 1, 
have caught a reflection from the eloque 
countenance of the lecturer. 

Lectures are becoming unpopular, jt is said . 
and why is itso? Is it not very much becatise 
so many of onr lecturers belong to a class who 
are unfit for anything else? A young gentle. 
man has not the vigorous iteieet that the 
lawyer requires, or the close and calm obserya. 
tion of the doctor, or the devoted earnestness 
essential in the minister of religion; to be. 
come a good mechanic even, demands q 
certain willingness to work scarcely less rare 
among the white-handed gentry of whom we 
speak ; prercaamaner' our interesting youth be- 
comes a lecturer. He accomplishes himself jy 
the tie of his neckcloth, cultivates an extremely 
pretty style, and acquires a pure and elegant 

ronunciation of several sentences of foreign 
anguages. Thus prepared, with a grace(y| 
inclination, he presents himself to amuse and 
instruct the world ; and it is not surprising if the 
world finds the entertainment somewhiat tire- 
some. But the ease is far different when the 
chosen thoughts of a man of genius and sensi. 
bility come to us in this form, with a power 
that the printed page has not,—the magic of 
the living voice. 

The subject of Mr. Giles’s first lecture 
was Books. He began with the account 
of a wonderful book as given by the Hibernian 
schoolmaster, its possessor. His droll absurdi- 
ties, which at first seemed intended only to 
excite laughter, concealed, in fact, hints of the 
principal topics of the evening. In answer to 
the question, “ Do you know what a book is ?” 
he showed us what must be the living princi- 
ple in every book, and in what consists the 

uliar charm of the several styles of writing. 
He then asked again, with the schoolmaster, 
“Can you read a book when you see it?” and 
in a strain of humorous sarcasm, criticised the 
qualities of the reader, and with eloquent en- 
thusiasm described the joys of the true lover 
of books, At this point we noticed, amidst the 
storm of applause, a young lady who looked 
not the least in the world like a book-worm. 
tting her delicate kids violently together. 
Was she thinking of the last new novel? — 

The lecture closed with an impressive tr- 
bute to the sublime spirit of humanity that 
pervades the Sacred Volume, irrespective o! 
the claims of its theology, or the sanctity of ils 
inspiration. 

e have not attempted to give a sketch oi 
this performance. Compression would incur 
the hazard of squeezing out the living princ'- 
ple of a discourse that was upwards of an hour 
in length. The author’s manner also oug)! 
to be taken as a part of the lecture itself; and 
his speaking countenance changing with every 
varying emotion, was the conductor to the au- 
dience of his electric thoughts. 

May what seemed a fault or two among 4 
multitude of beauties be just hinted at? ‘The 
precise import of expressions, for the first time 
rapidly enunciated, is not sure to be accurate!) 
appreciated by an auditor ; but was there not 
too great a leniency towards immoral works, 
at least by mages Bl on e 
one passage in particular was, that there ? 
ed but little ps r to be apprehended from 
them, because, if books of immoral tendency 
were weak and silly, they would die of in- 
anition or intellectual marasmus ; and if they 
were instinct with power, the reader would be 





nt 
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ee 
jified above the region of its poison. Of the first 
sssertion we make no question; but is not the 
ist a dangerous error? Perhaps it found favor 
gith the speaker from affording him a forcible 
sotithesis ; and the want of power to resist this 
gure of speech, so seductive to popular ora- 
tors, was occasionally observable in other por- 
tions of this eloquent lecture. 

There likewise appeared to be wanting any 
yery obvious application of the principal part 
of his matter to the main theme, which was 
the * Agencies in social culture.” We shall 
ie excused, we trust, for remarking even on 
the pronunciation of a public speaker so dis- 
tinguished, and therefore observe, that his ac- 
cent on the first syllable of the adjective 
“occult,” making the “ e” short in the first 
syllable of legend, and sounding the “ i” before 
the *e” in spontaneity—were novelties to us. 
But these are small things, compared with the 
vigor and =, of declamation, the irresis- 
tile ridicule and humor, the sarcasm, and 
touches of pathos (of which his flexible voice 
is an eflicient organ), and the genial humanity 
that pervaded the discourse. The sovereign 
contempt with which he spoke of ignorant and 

ntious criticisms of able works, that have 

cost their gifted writers days and nights of 
labor, and received the commendation of kin- 
dred spirits, who were competent to judge of 
them, could be equalled only by the superla- 
tive expression of scorn that curled his lip and 
wreathed itself with every expression of his 
countenance. ‘This despicable disparagement 
of the writings of genius by the dunces of high 
and low degree, could occasion, he observed, 
nothing but uncontrollable laughter ; but at 
the same time, it was remarked, that the 
was far enough from making any 

mirthful exhibitions himself. He had not in- 
deed appeared more serious, angry even, the 
entire evening. His face in fact was rather 
ludicrously glooming with daggers instead of 
sniles, as he spoke the words. And we full 
sympathized with him in his action rather than 


his language. 











Reviews. 


GREEK ART. 


The History of Ancient Art. Translated from 
the German of John Winckelmann, by G. 
4 Lodge. Vol. Il. Boston: Munroe 

0. 


Iris pleasing to observe, at a time when the 
subject of the Fine Arts occupies so large a 
place in the public mind, the appearance of a 
translation of a work on the principles of Art of 
# classic a reputation as that of Winckelmann. 
There are few works for which we have looked 
with more interest than this, and our high an- 
\cipations have been more than realized in the 
volume before us, which is one of the most 

ntin the elegance of taste, not of lavish 

leaf, ever issued from an American 

decidedly the most valuable publication on 
the Fine Arts yet produced in this country. 

This volume on Greek Art forms the second 
of the entire work, and has preceded the first, 
Which treats of the ptian, Phanician, 

n, and other early en on pees 

superior interest and importance 
Greek Art. We trust that the ne a of 
its fellow will not be long delayed. 

Dr. Lodge has executed a difficult task with 
seat elegance, and shown equal taste in the 
‘election of the illustrations, which impart a 
prey the volume as a work of art, a 
fom the book itself. The Head of Bacchus, 
ken from Winckelmann’s Monumenti Anti- 





trees 


chi Illustrati, is a most exquisitely engraved 
representation of one of the greatest glories of 
the Antique. It is a fine opening to the vo- 
lume, raising and attuning the mind to the 
height of that which is to follow ; and to take a 
mercantile view, offers a temptation to the 
book-buyer of taste, which he will find it hard 
to resist. 

As our present occupation is not with the 
biography of Winckelmann, we need not fol- 
low him through his early straggles to the 
long-desired visit to Rome, which was the 
foundation of the volume before us, and at 
once gave him a high position among the best 
men of his time, and gained him the friend- 
ship of Goethe. These early struggles, how- 
ever, are connected with his works, because 
they show a firmness and perseverance which 
cannot but make us admire the man, and 
render that respect to his opinions which is 
due to the strong-minded and high-minded. 

The work is an investigation of the princi- 
ples of Greek Art. In the opening book are 
shown the circumstances in Greece favoring 
the developement of Art, in the mild climate 
of the country, with the out-door life of the 
people, and the developement of the physical 
beauty which they so greatly prized :— 

“ Since, therefore, beauty was thus desired and 
prized by the Greeks, nothing was concealed 
which could enhance it. Every beautiful person 
sought to become known to the whole nation by 
this endowment, and especially to please the ar- 
tists, because they decreed the prize of beauty ; 
and for this very reason, they had an opportunity 
of seeing beauty daily. Beauty was an excellence 
which led to fame; for we find that the Greek 
histories make mention of those who were dis- 
tinguished for it. Some persons were even cha- 
racterized by a particular name, borrowed from 
some beautiful portion of the body ; thus Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes was named, from the beauty of 
his eyelids, yapiroBdipapos—that is to say, ‘ on 
whose lids the Graces dwell.’ It appears, indeed, 


Y | to have been a belief, that the procreation of beau- 


tiful children might be promoted by the distribu- 
tion of prizes for beauty, as there is reason to infer 
from the contests of beauty which were instituted 
in the remotest ages by Cypselus, king of Arcadia, 
in the time of the Heraclide, on the banks of the 
river Alpheus in Elis ; and also from the fact that, 
at the festival of the Philesian Apollo, a prize for 
the most exquisite kiss was conferred on the youth- 
ful. Its assignment was subject to the decision of 
a judge, as was probably also the case at Megara, 
at the tomb of Diocles. At Sparta, and at Les- 
bos, in the Temple of Juno, and among the citi- 
zens of Parrhasia, the women contended for the 
prize of beauty. The regard for this quality was 
so general and so strong, that, as Oppian declares, 
the Spartan women placed in their sleeping rooms 
an Apollo, or Bacchus, or Nereus, or Narcissus, 
or Hyacinthus, er Castor and Pollux, in order that 
they might bear beautiful children. If it is true, 
what Dion Chrysostom asserts of his own time, 
and that of Trajan, that manly beauties had ceased 
to be an object of regard, that people no longer 
knew how to prize them, then this very disregard 
may be considered as one cause of the decline of 
art at that time.” 

The humane disposition of the Greeks, as 
compared with the Romans, was also favorable 
to Art. So also their free institutions. The 
national taste was also shown in their fondness 
for statues, which they caused to be erected 
not only to their heroes, but to the victors in 
the games, and even to the successful horses 
in the chariot races. The statues of the dei- 
ties inspired, of course, the still higher reve- 
rence of devotion. These statues, conspicu- 
ously placed and everywhere honored, naturally 
offered the highest incentive to the youthful 
sculptor to aspire to similar excellence, when, 


in the words of our author, “ the artist had the 
whole nation for judges of his work.” The 
like feeling produced like happy results in the 
noblest period of Italian Art, when Art was 
the handmaid of Religion, and they will again 
appear when the artist is again called upon 
for the highest exercise of his art, the exhibi- 
tion of the “ Beauty of Holiness,” and the tri- 
umphs of his Christian Faith. 

‘he freedom of the Greeks, and the high 
thoughts and noble deeds it inspired, had also 
its effect, and with these were combined the 
social position of the artist, his intercourse 
with philosophers and statesmen :— 


“The uses to which art was applied sustained 
its greatness. Being consecrated to the gods, aud 
devoted only to the holiest and best purposes in 
the land, at the same time that economy and sim- 
plicity characterized the abodes of the citizens, the 
artist was not cramped in the grandeur of his sub- 
ject or of his conceptions to suit the size of the 
dwelling or gratify the fancy of its proprietor, but 
his work was made to conform to the lolty ideas of 
the whole nation. Weknow that Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, Aristides, and Cimon, the leaders and 
deliverers of Greece, resided in no better houses 
than their neighbors. The dwellings of the opu- 
lent differed from ordinary houses only in having a 
court, called aiAs, which was inclosed by the 
building, and in which the master of the family 
was accustomed to sacrifice. ‘Tombs were re- 
garded as sacred edifices ; we must not therefore be 
surprised that Nicias, the celebrated painter, was 
willing to be employed in embellishing with his 
pencil a tomb before the city of ‘Tritia, in Achaia. 
We must also consider how much emulation in art 
was fostered, when cities rivalled each other in the 
endeavor to obtain a beautiful statue, and when a 
whole people defrayed the expense of statues, not 
only to the gods, but also to the victors in the 
public games. Some few cities were known, even 
in ancient times, merely through one exquisite 
statue,—as Aliphera by a Pallas in bronze, execut- 
ed by Hecatodurus and Sostratas.” 


The author then touches upon Painting, 
which he thinks always occupied a lower posi- 
tion in Greece than sculpture, for this reason : 


“ Sculpture promoted the worship of the gods, 
and was in its tam promoted by it. But painting 
had no such advantage. It was, indeed, conse- 
crated to the Gods and Temples ; and some few 
of the latter, as that of Juno at Samos, were 
Pinacothece, or picture galleries ; at Rome, like- 
wise, paintings by the best masters were hung up 
in the Temple of Peace, that is, in the upper 
rooms or arches. But paintings do not appear to 
have been, among the Greeks, an object of holy, 
undoubting reverence and adoration. There is 
not at least, among all those noticed by Pliny and 
Pausanias, a single one which obtained the honor, 
unless, perchance, an allusion to such a picture 
may be discovered in the passage from Phila in 
the note.” 


In Chapter II. the author approaches his 
topic, the “ Kssential of Art,” that is the em- 
bodiment of Beauty, with a noble diffidence, 
well befitting the lofty subject :— 

“ T imagine myself, in fact, appearing in the 
Olympic Stadium, where I seem to see countless 
statues of young, manly heroes, and two-horse 
and four-horse chariots of bronze, with the figures 
of the victors erect thereon, and other wonders of 
art. Indeed, my imagination has several times 
plunged me into such a reverie, in which I have 
likened myself to those athletes, since my essay is 
to be regarded as no Jess doubtful in its issue than 
theirs. I cannot but think of myself thus, when 
venturing on the enterprise of elucidating the prin- 
ciples and causes of many works of art, visible 
around me, and of their lofty beauties ; in which 
attempt, as in the contests of beauty, I see before 
me, not one, but numerous enlightened judges.” 





He proceeds to show that the estimation of 
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than in the latter. 


“ For since the former ex- constitutes Its great charm. 


in Art as in Nature is modified by indi- | The work is throughout lucid, and free from 
sentiment, and still more in the former | the pedant 


Its clearness 
It does not dis- 


of technicality. 


cite less than the latter, so will they also— | cuss any one subject at great length, but aims 


when they are designed after ideas of elevated | 


beauty, and more serious than gay—be less 
pleasing to the uninstructed mind than an ordi- 
nary pretty face which is lively and animated. 
The cause lies in our passions, which with 
most men are excited by the first look, and the 
senses are already gratified, when reason, un- 
satisfied, is seeking to discover the charm of 
real beauty. It is not, then, beauty which cap- 
tivates us, but sensuality. Consequently, 
young persons, in whom the passions are in a 
State of excitement and ferment, will look upon 
those faces as divine, which though not strictly 
beautiful, have the charm of tender and pas- 
sionate expression; and they will be less 
affected by a truly beautiful woman, even with 
the shape and majesty of Juno, whose gestures 
and actions evince modesty and decorum.” 
The conception of beauty in artists is also 
formed from their “first crude impressions, 
which are seldom weakened or destroyed by 
loftier beauties.” We fear this fault is due to 














human nature, and there is little hope of 
amending it, for every Raphael will have his 
Fornarina, and paint and model after her as 
long as the world lasts. ‘I'he opinion of those 
who question the correctness of a!] conceptions 
of beauty because the standard varies among 
remote nations, who, as they have a different 
standard of complexion may also have a difler- 
ent one as to beauty of form, which they may 
assimilate to brute creations, is soon disposed 
of by showing such assimilation to be against 
nature, or the effect of incomplete or exag- 
gerated development, and consequently against 
that regular conformation which beauty re- 
quires. Color assists but does not constitute 
beauty; a position which is thus quaintly and 
most beautifully illustrated in one of the finest 
similes we have ever met with: “just as the 
taste of wine is more agreeable, from its color, 
when drunk from a transparent glass than from | 
the most costly golden cup.” 

The author follows with his own view of the 
beautiful, which we imagine toe be summed up 
in the union of beautiful parts from Nature, 
into one harmonious and ideal whole. We 
have followed our author for some time with 
much minuteness, with a view to give sume 





at a general view of Art with attention to its 
minute developments. It is, if we may use the 
phrase, a grammar of Greek Art, a sine qua 
non to all who would thoroughly investigate 
its language of form. 

Winckelmann was the pioneer in the higher 
forms of Fine Art criticism, and faults may 
undoubtedly be found inhim. It would not be 
giving a fair view of the book were we to omit 
mention of an unfortunate passage on Raphael 
Mengs, an artist whose works are the perfec- 
tion of commonplace, in which a strain of ex- 
travagant eulogy is wound up by styling 
Mengs the German Raphael. This is the 
greatest, but we are tempted to say the only 
blemish on the book. Art criticism has un- 
doubtedly become more profound since his day, 
but his work still remains a classic. It 
should not be forgotten that along with the 
Laocoon of Lessing, it was a favorite with 
Goethe. 

Winckelmann, the son of a cobbler, was the 
first Fine Art critic of the age and fatherland 
of Goethe. The fact is worth remembering 
by those who look upon Art as merely luxury, 
on the bust and the painting as part of the 
furniture of the rich man’s dwelling, as re- 
mote from the poor man’s sympathies as the 
velvet and rosewood of the saloon. Fortu- 
nately, there are few at the present day who 
would entertain so great an absurdity, but the 


| public mind is far trom a healthy state on this 


subject. Why should not Art, or a knowledge 
of it, be as widely spread as literature? Why 
if Shakspeare is brought down from turkey 
moroceo and gilt edges to plebeian sheep and 
double columns, should we not have Raphael’s 
works accessible in cheapengravings? Who 
can tell but that by the humble ageucy of some 
cheap print or plaster cast, the turn may have 
been given to many a youthful mind, which 
has ennobled the atter lite. 

The traveller who has faithfully and reve- 
rently trod the venerated soil of Italy, the 
home of Art, classic and Christian, looks with 
feelings of almost friendship on the tomb of 
Winckelmann, It imparts classicality to the 
prosaic reality of Trieste, where all but its 
magnificent merchant palace would be indif- 


idea of his train of thought. He afterwards | ferent anywhere; but to the traveller who 


discusses the conformation and a 
Deities and Heroes, exhibiting the mode of re- 
presentation of each personage. We quote a 
sentence to show the purity in every respect in 
High Art. Venus is the character usually re- 
presented for the exhibition of the voluptuous 
and the sensual :— 

“ The celestial, not less than the Medicean 
Venus, has in her softly opened eyes that expres- 
sion of tenderness and love which the Greeks 
term ré iypév, “ liquid ;” it is owing entirely to the 
lower eyelid being somewhat elevated, as I will 
point out hereafter in my remarks on the beauty of 
the eyes. This look is, however, entirely free 
from wantonness, for love was regarded by the 
ancient artists and intelligent philosophers, in the 
words of Euripides, the associate of Wisdom ; yet 
certain modern sculptors have imparted an expres- 
sion of this sort to their statues of Venus, with the 
design of showing thereby what goddess they in- 
tended to represent.” 

The following chapters are devoted to the 
“ Expression of Beauty in Features and Ac- 
tion,” “ Proportion,” “ Composition,” “ Beauty 
of individual parts of the Body,” and “the 
drawing of the figures of Animals by Greek 
Masters”—a most interesting and valuable 
part of the volume. 


| 
| 





of the “swam in a gondola” the previous night in 


Venice, seems horribly tame and flat. It is 
a not unfitting resting-place, however, for him 
whose dust it holds ; an outpost of Italy, on the 
borders of the Land of Art, a landmark to the 
traveller, as this his work now before us has 
long been to the searcher of the Beautiful. 

inckelmann fell here by the hand of an 
assassin, who was instigated to the deed by the 
poor temptation of the gold contained in a few 
antique medals which the Art-pilgrim had in 
his possession. 

As the noblest eulogy of the man we trans- 
late the concluding passage of Goethe's re- 
marks on Winckelmann’s Letters to Berendis. 
Its eloquence reminds us in parts of Jeremy 
gp 

t was at the topmost pinnacle of greatness 
which he could ever have hoped to attain that 
the world vanished from him. His fatherland 
awaited his return, friends stretched out their 
arms to embrace him, all the expressions of 
the aflection which were so necessary to his 
existence, all the testimonials of public respect, 
which he so highly esteemed, needed only his 
presence to be heaped upon him. And we 
may also esteem him happy in this respect, 





that he rose from the culminating point of 
earthly existence to the home of the Blessed. 
and that a short conflict and a quick smart 
withdrew him from among the living. He {o); 
not the crushing weight of years, nor the 
weakening of intellectual powers, nor the dis. 
persal of the Art treasures, which, althouch 
anticipated, did not take place before his eyes, 
He lived as a Man, and it was as a fully deve. 
loped Man that he was taken away. And |i 
has the advantage of appearing ever to poste. 
rity as one in his primal force, for it is in the 
form that the man wears when he quits the 
earth that he wanders amid the Shades, and 
thus it is that Achilles is present to us as yy 
ever-striving warrior. It may be for our good 
also, that Winckelmann was early taken {rom 
us, for from his grave the inspiration of his 
intellect nerves us, and excites in our minds 
the most earnest impulse, to set on and ever 
onward with zeal and love that which he has 
begun. 

Sketches of Reform and Reformers of Greai 
Britain and Ireland. By Henry B. Stan. 
ton. John Wiley: 1849. 

Tue title of this book indicates its very inte- 

resting and instructive subject. It consists of 

a series of sketches, historical and biographi- 

cal, illustrating the progress of the popular 

political reforms which have been attempted or 
accomplished in Great Britain and Ireland dur- 
ing the last sixty or seventy years. This isa 
field upon which an American author may 
enter with propriety and zeal. How much do 
we owe, or rather how much do we not owe, 
of the stability of our own institutions and 
their auspicious development, to the steady, 
persevering efforts of the friends of human 
rights and popular liberty in England? Or, 
apart from any more selfish or interested mo- 
tive, what spectacle, either contemporaneous 
or retrospective, can there be more interesting 
to our intelligent contemplation than the 
progress of free ideas and institutions in that 
country from which were brought the germs 
of their more expanded growth in this? All 
the movements of true progress the world 
over are doubtless linked together in the great 
chain of human events, and form parts o! the 
scheme by which the highest interests o! man- 
kind are to be advanced. But nowhere have 
such movements for us an intensity of interest 
or an equal degree of appreciable reality avd 
effect, as in the land of our own origin, and 
our closest international sympathies. —__ 
To this acknowledged sympathy and inte- 
rest the author of this work makes his first 
appeal. He assumes, and with the best reason, 
that the ties of reci attachment by which 
the United States and Great: Britain are bound 
together, include amongst their strongest ¢le- 
ments that “ Anglo-Saxon love of liberty whicl 
inspires so many hearts on both sides of the 

Atlantic.” He takes it for granted, as he well 

may, that to the American reader few topics 

could be more satisfactory than a review 0! 

the well known movements of popular reform 

which have signalized the last half century 0! 

the history of Great Britain, and which, wit!- 

out overthrowing the constitution, or materially 
impairing the settled order of things, have 

introduced the most radical and the most !1- 

portant changes in the political condition of 

the country. ’ 
Everybody knows that great reforms oe 
been accomplished there—that the England at 
to-day is not the England of sixty years 42°: 
that in respect to popular representation, cr: 
inal jurisprudence, religious and person 
minal jurispr ’ g — | 
liberty, and many other vital points, immens? 
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strides have been taken from old abuses 
and wrongs, the heaped-up accumulations of 
centuries ; and that the practice as well as the 
theory of the British constitution has been 
made to subserve the will of the people, and 
accommodate itself to the advances of civiliza- 
tion and freedom. But very few, even amongst 
those who are the noisiest and most zealous 
advocates of reform, have any very definite 
knowledge of the way in which all this has 
yeen accomplished ; the labors it cost; the 
efforts it demanded; the connexion between 
the various reforms effected with each other, 
and of the first with those that followed, of 
the last with those which went before. There 
are great names, familiar to our ears as honse- 
hold words, such as Jeremy Bentham, Fox, 
Burke, Brougham, Romilly, Sydney Smith, 
O'Connell, whom we associate with these 
eflorts and successes in the struggles against 
conservatism and despotism, and in the tri- 
umphs of the popular cause. But the work 
they had to do and the way in which they did 
it we seldom examine in detail, or in compari- 
son with its surroundings and results. 

Mr. Stanton has done this forus. He has 
separated from the mass of English history the 

ular movements of the latter part o! the 
last and the beginning of the present century. 
In a first introductory chapter he condenses 
into a brief sammary the main Reforms which 
were accomplished previously to the year 1770 
—* the land-marks in the highway of Reform” 
—from the institution of trial by jury in the 
reign of Henry II. and the Magna Charta of 
King John, down to and beyond the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. He then advances to the main 
subject of modern Reform, and traces the po- 
sition and history of the various British Cabi- 
nets from 1770 to 1830, giving the reader a 
coup dil of the state of affairs so far as the 
administration was concerned during this pe- 
riod, and the various changes of policy to 
which it was forced. This embraces a field 
of great interest ; from the Anti-liberal Con- 
servative Ministry of Lord North, down to the 
Reform Administration of Earl Grey. This 
was the period during which Fox and Burke, 
Pitt and Romilly, Erskine and Sheridan won 
their laurels, each in his respective sphere; 
and in their brilliant careers, brought modern 
statesmanship and eloquence to their culmi- 
nating point. To sketches of the lives and 
fortunes and characteristics of these and the 
other remarkable men who held in their hands 
and wielded at power the destinies of English 
Liberty during so many years, or contended 
for them in the arena of Parliamentary debate 
and the councils of ministries, the main body of 
the work is given. Towards the close there 
are several chapters devoted to more contem- 
poraneous and immediate reforms, and names 
and events familiar to the ears of the youngest 
are introduced. But we think that the author 
has given his best powers to the sketches of 


those earlier and more exciting scenes and 
actors. 


The first point in the book is the description 
of the uiale. of Tooke and Hardy for high 
treason ; the first successful blow in the period 
embraced within the range of the work at the 
abuses of the constitution. We quote the 
passage at length :— 


“ The trials took place at the Old Bailey, in Oc- 
tober and November, 1794, and extended through 
several weeks, The prisoners were defended by 

“skine, whose name was a tower of strength, and 
Gibbs, the very embodiment of legal knowledge 
(Tooke aiding in his own case), whilst Scott, long- 
headed, learned, and unscrupulous, assisted by the 
Solicitor General, prosecuted for the crown. The 





hall and the passages leading to it were densely 
thronged with persons of all ranks and conditions, 
eager spectators of or participants in, the most me- 
morable struggle which the courts of the common 
law have witnessed. No overt acts of any mo- 
ment could be proved against either of the accused, 
and the prosecution had to rely mainly on ambi- 
guous words and writings of doubtful import. The 
whole power of the Court of the King, and the 
Judges of the King’s Court, was brought to bear 
upon the doomed prisoners, aided by the multifari- 
ous lore and subtle reasoning of the Attorney Ge- 
neral. Every doubtful word was distorted, every 
ambiguous look transformed into lurking treason. 
The rules of evidence were put to the rack, to 
admit bits of letters and conversations, written and 
uttered by others than the aceused, and to hold 
them responsible for all that had been said and 
done by every man who, at any time and any- 
where, had belonged to the societies, or taken part 
in their discussions. The friends of the prisoners 
spoke with bated breath, as the trials proceeded ; 
for they knew, if the prosecution succeeded, a 
reign of terror had begun, in which the King was 
to enact the Robespierre, and they were to be his 
victims. But neither the ravings of the Court at 
Windsor, nor the partialities of the Court at Lon- 
don, could suffice against the learning, the logic, 
the skill, the vigilance, the eloquence, the courage, 
the soul, which Erskine threw into his cause. He 
battled as if his own life had been at hazard. He 
knew that twelve “ good and true men” stood 
between the lion and his prey. ‘Che Court ruled 
that if the jury believed the discussions and writ- 
ings of the prisoners, or of the societies to which 
they belonged, tended to subvert the monarchy 
and depose the King, or change the Constitu- 
tion, they must find them guilty. But Erskine 
maintained, with a power of argument which, for 
the moment, shook the faith of the Court, that for 
British subjects to utter their sentiments, in any 
FORM, concerning the Government of their coun- 
try, was not TREASON. So thought the jurors 
(though the Court leaned heavily to the side of 
the Crown), and one after another these hunted ple- 
beians passed the terrible ordeal. The King lost; 
the People won. They shouted their triumph so 
loud, that he heard it within his palace, and the 
crowned lion growled, gnashed his royal teeth, 
and beat the bars of his constitutional cage, till 
his anointed head throbbed with anguish. 

“ Hardy, whose case was extremely perilous, 
was first set to the bar. His trial lasted nine days. 
Tooke’s came next, and Thelwall’s next ; when 
the persecutors, frantic with rage and mortifica- 
tion at their signal overthrow, abandoned the con- 
test. When Tooke was acquitted, the joy of the 
people knew no bounds. He was an old reformer, 
had ever been the steady advocate of popular 
rights, and was the idol of the Radicals. He had 
suffered much before in the common cause. His 
library had been repeatedly ransacked for trea- 
sonable papers, his family insulted, and his person 
again and again thrust into prison. And now 
they had seen him stand for six days, battling with 
the Court which lowered upon him, and bearing 
unruffled the taunts with which the Government 
witnesses had poorly withstood his searching 
cross-examination, contending for a life whose 
every pulsation had been given to the service of 
the people. When the foreman pronounced the 
words, ‘ Not Guilty,’ the arches of Old Bailey 
rang with plaudits. After addressing a few words 
to the Court, he turned to Scott, and said: ‘I 
hope, Mr. Attorney General, that this verdict will 
be a warning to you not to attempt again to shed 
men’s blood on lame suspicions and doubtful infer- 
ences. He then thanked the jury with much 
emotion for the life they had spared to him. The 
entire panel shed tears—the very men who had 
been so obviously packed to convict him, that at 
the opening of the trial Erskine said, ‘ Mr. Tooke, 
they are murdering you!’ The populace bore the 
old patriot through the passages to the street, 
where they sent up shout upon shout. It was a 
great day for Reformers, and its anniversary is 
stil celebrated by the Radicals of England.” 





The Abolition of the African Slave Trade 
and the labors of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and 
Granville Sharp, oceupy a deservedly large 
space. A very interesting account of the 
earlier efforts and discouragements of the first 
of these famous philanthropists is given by 
Mr. Stanton, and will be new to many of our 
readers :— 


“Thomas Clarkson was the father of the 
movement for the abolition of the slave trade, 
and, consequently, for the destruction of negro 
slavery itself, of which it was but an incident. 
The cireumstances which turned his attention to 
it are novel. In 1785, he was a senior bachelor 
of arts of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The 
Vice Chancellor, impressed with the iniquity of the 
slave trade, announced to the seniors as a subject 
for a Latin dissertation (I translate it), ‘Is it 
right to make slaves of others against their will ?’ 
He little thought of the far-reaching consequences 
of this proposal. Young Clarkson, having secured 
the Latin prize the previous year, was anxious to 
obtain it again. He went to London, and pro- 
cured all the books relating to the subject he 
could find. His sensitive mind was shocked be- 
yond measure at the horrors of ‘the middle pas- 
sage, which they disclosed. Sleep often left his 
pillow, while digesting the materials for his essay ; 
and during its preparation he resolved to devote 
his life to the destruction of so appalling an evil. 
Noble resolution! Little did the young philan- 
thropist then imagine that he should live, not only 
to see this trade abolished by G-eat Britain, and 
declared piracy by all Christian Powers, but to 
witness the abolition of slavery itself in those 
islands of the West, around which his warm sym- 
pathies clustered ; that he should see the humanity 
of the world roused in arms to put down the 
crime of chattelizing mankind ; and should him- 
self, after a lapse of fifty-five years, preside, ‘ the 
observed of all observers, in the metropolis of 
England, at a large Convention assembled from 
the four quarters of the globe, to devise means to 
achieve a final victory in this war upon the ‘ wild 
and guilty phantasy, that man can hold property 
in man.’ But I anticipate. Clarkson finished his 
essay, won the prize, and, true to his vow, com- 
menced, friendless and without resources, the work 
of abolition. He translated and enlarged his essay, 
and committing it to press, started on a pilgrimage 
through the kingdom, in search of facts to illus- 
trate the character of the traffic, and friends to aid 
him in its destruction. A singular instance of his 
patient zeal may be stated. He was anxious to 
ascertain whether the slaves were kidnapped by 
the traders in the interior of Africa. He was told 
by a gentleman, that about a year before, he had 
conversed with a common sailor, who had made 
several excursions up the African rivers, in pursuit 
of slaves, and presumed he could inform him on 
this subject. He knew not the sailor's name, nor 
his residence, nor where he sailed from, and could 
only say, that when he saw him he belonged on 
board some man-of-war in ordinary. Clarkson 
started on the forlorn hope of finding this sailor. 
He successively visited Deptford, Woolwich, 
Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, and Plymouth 
—boarding, during the tour, which occupied seve- 
ral weeks, 317 ships, and examining several thou- 
sand persons. I give the result in his own words: 
‘ At length, I arrived at the place of my last hope 
(Plymouth). On my first: day’s expedition I 
boarded forty vessels, but found no one who had 
been on the coast of Africa in the slave trade. 
One or two had been there in King’s ships, but 
they had never been on shore. Things were now 
drawing to a close ; and my heart began to beat. 
I was restless and uneasy during the night. The 
next morning I felt agitated between the alternate 
pressure of hope and fear ; and in this state I en- 
tered my boat. The fifty-seventh vessel I boarded 
was the Melampus frigate. One person belonging 
to it, on examining him in the captain’s cabin, said 
he had been two voyages to Africa; and I had 
not long conversed with him before I found, to 
my inexpressible joy, that he was the man.” This 
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long-sought witness confirmed his suspicions in 
regard to kidnapping. In 1786, Clarkson pub- 
lished a tract, embodying a summary of the vari- 
ous information he had obtained, and in June, 1787, 
organized, in London, the first committee for the 
abolition of the slave trade, and was appointed its 
secretary and agent. When visiting this patriarch 
of humanity, at Playford Hall, in 1840, he showed 
me the records of this committee. There were 
the original entries in his own handwriting, made 
more than fifty-three years before; and he was 
alive to read them to me, accompanied by many 
lively anecdotes of the early friends whose names 
and deeds were there recorded. In 1787, he had 
his first interview with Mr. Wilberforce, and found 
a ready access to the heart of that great and good 
man. In 1788, he published his important work, 
‘The Impolicy of the Slave Trade.’ The next 
year he visited France, to enlist the friends of 
liberty in that country in favor of his scheme. He 
had interviews with Mirabeau, Neckar, and others. 
He was denounced as a spy, and came near being 

seized. Owing to the revolutionary storm then | 
rising over the kingdom, he accomplished little by 
this tour, except to present copies of his printed | 
works to the King, and obtain promises from | 
Mirabeau and Neckar to call public attention to | 
the subject when the agitations of the period had 

subsided. These promises were soon engulfed in 

the earthquake which shook, not only France, but | 
Europe to its centre.” 





For further entertainment and instruction 
we refer the reader to the book itself. It can- 
not fail to command a large popularity, for it 
treats of matters which have a permanent and 
an increasing interest, and in which the pub- 
lic in general wants to be informed precisely in 
this brief but comprehensive manner which 
Mr. Stanton has adopted. For the sake of the 
sutject and the ardent sincerity and earnest- 
ness of the author, we are disposed to overlook 
many inelegancies and some inaccuracies of a 
style which needs only a comparatively small 
amount of care and painstaking to become pre- 
eminently effective and admirable. It is every 
way adapted to the material and purpose of the 
present work, and the energy and violence of 
it suit the delineations it attempts much bet- 
ter than a more restrained and less turbulent 
style. But it runs occasionally into extrava- 
gance,and now and then upsets the landmarks 
of grammatical propriety. But the book is 
one of the heartiest, healthiest productions of 
American literature we have seen for a long 





time, and from the satisfaction we have taken 
in its perusal ourselves we can most cordially 
recommend it to our readers as a certain source 
of instruction and interest. 


~~ OO  e 


Silliman’s American Journal of Science and 

Arts for November, 1849. 
Tue leading article from the pen of the senior 
editor is a synopsis of Lieut. Lynch’s Expedi- 
tion to the Jordan and Dead Sea. The next 
isan abstract of a Memoir of Becquerel, on 
the conducting power of solid and liquid 
bodies. The third is entitled “ Ko Dou Dzu 
Roku ;” or, a Memoir on Smelting ‘Copper, 
translated from the Japanese, This is an 
illustrated book, the plates and explanations 
occupying fourteen pages, and the remaining 
six being in the Chinese character. The 
peculiar method of casting the copper in 
moulds covered by coarse cloth moistened 
with water, is described in this native treatise, 
and the account is corroborated by Thun- 
berg, who witnessed the process in Yedo in 
1776, and attributes to it the high color and 
splendor of the Japanese copper. 

Prof. Dewey continues the description of the 
species of the genus carex, and Prof. Norton | 
his analysis of the variations in the magnetic 








forces of the earth. Mr, Hunt gives an ac- 
count of several Canadian miaeral springs, one 
of which, the Tuscarora Sour Spring, contains 
a considerable portion of sulphuric acid. 
From the remains of the roots of a pine not 
yet wholly decayed, the inference is drawn 
that the spring could not have existed long 
with its present qualities, for no vegetable ex- 
ists within some distance of its basin. Mr. 
Whittlesey gives a description of the impres- 
sions of a newly-discovered plant found in coal 
strata of Summit County, Ohio. The analy- 
sis of several American minerals is furnished 
by Prof. Silliman, Jr. Lieut. Davis’s paper 
read before the American Association, on the 
subject of a Prime Meridian, will be found ex- 
tremely interesting, The proposition of Lieut. 
Davis, by the sanction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, has been submitted to a Committee of 
the most eminent mathematicians of the 
United States. 

The summary of foreign discoveries in 
science will be found of general interest. Ex- 
periments by several persons on the subject of 
an electric current, producing a deflection of 
the needle, are recorded. M. Dubois Rey- 
mond, of Berlin, is the original investigator ; 
he attaches two strips of platinum to the ter- 
minations of the wire of a very sensitive gal- 
vanometer, and immerses the strips in two 
vessels filled with salt and water ; on dipping 
the fingers of the two hands into these vessels 
an immediate deflexion was noted in the needle. 
On bracing the muscles of either arm still more 
considerable deflections were observed. The 
eminent Humboldt corroborated the views of 
M. Reymond, and has addressed a letter to 
Arago on the subject, in which he considers 
the eflect as due to volition, and established 
beyond doubt. M. Becquerel, a skilful experi- 
mentalist, after taking certain precautions he 
thought necessary to prevent the influence of 
merely chemical reactions between the plati- 
nom, the fingers, and the saline water, comes to 
the conclusion that the effects observed by 
M. Reymond will then become inappreciable. 
Another observer, M. Despretz, reproduces the 
experiments of M. Reymond, and varies them 
by some additional ones of his own of a similar 
nature. 

The experiments of Boutigny on the possi- 
bility of handling melted and incandescent 
metals are sufficiently striking. “The compari- 
son between the ancient miracle and the mo- 
dern experiment belongs to the history of 
wonders :— 


“Inthe year 241, Saphor or Chapour ordered 
the Magi to do all in their power to persuade them 
and bring them back to the faith of their ancestors. 
It was then that one of the pontiffs of the domi- 
nant religion, Adurabad-Mabrasphand, oflered to 
submit to the fiery ordeal... .. ‘He proposed 
that eighteen pounds of melted copper, issuing 
from the furnace, all hot, should be poured on his 
naked body, on condition that if he was not in- 
jured by it, the unbelievers should yield to so great 
amiracle. The trial was said to be attended 
with such success, that they were all converted.’ 
The historian adds, with an air of doubt certainly 
allowable in such a matter, ‘ We see that the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster had also its miracles and its le- 
gends.’ 

* * * * 

“ I divided or cut with my hand a jet of melted 
metal of five to six centimetres, which eseaped by 
the tap, then I immediately plunged the other 
hand in a pot filled with incandescent metal, 
which was truly frightful to look at. 1 involunta- 
rily shuddered. But both hands came out of the 
ordeal victorious. And now, if anything asto- 
nishes me, it is that such experiments are not quite 
common. 
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“I shall of course be asked, what precautions 
are necessary to preserve oneself from the disorganiz. 
ing action of the incandescent matter? | answer 
None ;—only to have no fear, to make the experi- 
ment with confidence, to pass the hand rapidly 
but not too rapidly, in the metal in fall fusion. 

“ Otherwise, if the experiment were performed 
with fear, or with too great rapidity, the repulsive 
force which exists in incandescent bodies might 
overcome, and thus the contact with the skin be of. 
fected, which would undoubtedly remain in a state 
easy to understand. 

“ To form a conception of the danger there would 
be in passing the hand too rapidly into the metal 
in fusion, it will suffice to recollect that the resis. 
ance is proportionate to the square of the velocity, 
and in so compact a fluid as liquid iron, this ye. 
sistance increases certainly in a higher ratio. 

“ The experiment succeeds especially when the 
skin is humid; and the involuntary diead whic) 
one feels at facing these masses of fire, almost a|- 
ways puts the body into that state of moisture so 
necessary to success ; but by taking some precav- 
tions, one becomes veritably invulnerable. The 
following is what has succeeded best with me 
I rub my hands with soap, so as to give them a 
polished surface ; then, at the moment of making 
the experiment, I dip my hand into a cold solution 
of sal-ammoniac saturated with  sulphurous 
acid, or simply into water containing some sal- 
amimoniac, and, in default of that, into fresh 
water. 

“ Regnault, who has occupied himself with this 
subject, says, ‘ Those who make a trade of fire 
handling, and holding it in the mouth, sometimes 
employ an equal mixture of spirit of sulphur, of 
sal-ammoniac, of essence of rosemary, and onion- 
juice. All volatile substances, we see, which, in 
evaporating, render a certain portion of hea 
latent.” 


We may now explode all doubt about the 
Salamanders, and say with confidence that M. 
Chabert’s occupation is gone. 





Caprices. Carter & Brothers. 


A coutection of didactic verses, tinctured by 
the prevailing tastes of the day derived from 
Emerson and Longfellow, and evidently from 
the pen of a young writer. Youth is betrayed 
in their arog and their easy fluency. 
Well developed manhood has more concentra- 
tion, with greater force and less pretence of 
power. You will find more of the words of 
passion in Lowell and the “ Caprices,” but less 
sound vigor than in Bryant. It is the show of 
a vast field of leafy bushes, compared with the 
aolidity of a single oak. i 

If we can forget the prevailing spirit of imi- 
tation, which makes many of these poems the 
echoes of other familiar ones, we may see i0 
them a warm expression of that sense of the 
mystery of life, the supernatural connexion 0! 
soul and sense, which must at times come home 
to us all. 

We notice in them little invention displayed 
in those exercises of fancy, the creation o! 
images, Which, while they impress us most 
with delight, have at the same time a whole- 
some corrective effect on the mind of the poet, 
in compelling him to realize his thought as 1t 
were in bodily form,—a necessity which checks 
vague enthusiasm, and the petty egotism 
which is so common a defect in the writers 0! 
the day. ; 

Some of the simpler expressions of feeling 
please us most in this volume. Here is ® 
grand truth pictaresquely illustrated :— 4 

“BUT MY WORD SHALL NOT PASS AWAY. 
A single hearted, simple man 
Swod by a river side, 


And waited that the rolling flood 
Might pour away its tide. 


An eager-hearted, earnest child, 
Knelt by the stream of 


truth, 
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And wondered how that stream had run 
Since time was in its youth. 


The river roiled and wasted not; 
The traveller turned aside ; 

The child became a thoughtful man, 
And still he knelt and died. 


*Tis past, and where the billow broke, 
A field is with sod, 

Yer still that silent stream of truth 

Is flowing forth from God. 


There are several poems in the spirit of the 
following, which is strengthened by the play of 
fancy to which we have alluded, the idea be- 
ing thrown back upon us in new forms, in- 
creasing its hold in each, as in the book 
(Shakspeare’s favorite illustration), ‘he worn 
velvet, the hands of the clock. 


THE FACE. 


The human face is a marvellous book ; 

And it opens whenever we heed; 
Time hath its tale in each wrinkle and nook ; 
Life bath its legend in every look ; 

And he that runneth may read. 


Our summers are deepening the dimple of mirth, 
Our winters the crow’s foot of care, 
Till years have worn threadbare the velvet of birth, 
And left it a lesson of beauty’s light worth, 
Of promises gone to the air. 


The beatings of hearts that are breaking unseen,— 
The secrets of closeted thought,— 

As the hand of the clock tells the working within, 

The innermost hours of the breastand the brain 
Are known by the furrows without. 


How closely these sorrowfal miniatures stand, 
And preach to the pulses of youth ; 

For ever around us their voiceless command; 

Their mute, inexpressible warnings at hand ; 
The passionless presence of truth. 


We read in every page of this volume a 
sense of the world’s insufficiency, the soul’s 
sighing after the spiritual life. Good heart and 
a sound moral are in the lines headed 
. Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the 
doing :"— 

Thy frame a battle field, 
Where every pulse and breath 


Bring tidings from the ground, 
Where life is meeting Death. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Iconographic Enc dia, Nos. 1 2 
(GarRicuE, Astor een). The general pa 
of this work is already known to our readers, 
and the numbers already published give the 
richest promise of a complete scientific re- 
pertory, in the elegant series of plates com- 
prised in each number. 

The contents of the first number are mainly 
devoted to mathematical and astronomical 
subjects; and among the more striking of 
these is a map of the moon’s surface, as seen 
through a telescope of the highest power. By 
reference to this plate, the names and appear- 
ance of the principal circular ranges and 
crater-like forms of the lunar mountains may 
be learned. ‘This accurate map is as different 
from the usual plates of the moon’s surface, 
published in popular works on Astronomy, as 
the planet’s appearance through a spy-glass 
is different from it when seen through the 
finest telescopes. The first number, likewise, 
contains maps of the starry heavens; and 
these are tastefully bordered by the telescopic 
‘4ppearances of the nebula, those distant as- 
semblages of suns, whose faint light is 
Wreathed in fantastic forms resembling flowers 
jf the wood, or the spiral shells of the sea 

re. 

The second number continues on plate 21 
optical instruments, the telescope, the camera, 
magic lantern, and apparatus for exhibiting 
the polarization of light. Plate 22 exhibits 
4 great number of electric and magnetic in- 
struments, galvanometers, magnetic machines, 
‘static needle, and a great variety of the pro- 
ducts of modern ingenuity in this interesting 





science. Plates 23 to 27 inclusive are de- 
voted to the phenomena of meteorology, and 
the mechanical execution of the remarkable 
forms of clouds and the wonders of mirage, 
halos, and parhelia, cannot be too highly 
praised. 28 and 29 show the lines of equal 
temperature and equal magnetic force on the 
globe; together with other lines indicating 
the distribution of rain and the direction of 
the winds ‘over the surface of our planet. 
Pilates 30 and 31 display a well-ordered che- 
mical laboratory, and contain all the instru- 
ments of research and experiment in that 
science. The subjects of crystallography and 
mineralogy occupy the plates from 32 to 36 
inclusive ; and Geology is continued from 37 
to 41. We cannot sutliciently commend the 
great beauty and scientific value of these 
plates of geological remains. The sea view, 
at the period of the Saurian age in the geo- 
logical history of our earth, is amusing as 
well as instructive; the combats of these hi- 
deous reptiles and their strange forms, realize 
in the revelations of science greater monstro- 
sities than ever painter imagined in the demon 
shapes that tempted St. Anthony. The cha- 
racteristic shells of each epoch are very care- 
fully drawn. The corals and crinoids of the 
earlier strata, the trilobites and other crusta- 
ceans, are very beautifully represented. At 
last we come to the period when land animals 
existed, and the skeletons of the huge pachy- 
dermata of that era are restored in all their 
giant proportions. Some of the engravings 
exhibit these remains in the precise situation 
in which they were found, and it is interest- 
ing to compare these with the representation 
of the restored and perfect animal. 

The text accompanying these elegant plates, 
we may state, is not merely a translation, but 
is carefully brought up to the very latest dis- 
coveries in all the branches of science, while 
its clearness and perspicuity afford a ready key 
and explanation to the multifarious contents 
of the plates. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Sanitary 
Commitee of the Board of Health, in relation 
to the Cholera as it prevailed in New York in 
1849. One of the numerous publications 
printed by the Common Council which, from 
the superticial manner in which they are pre- 
pared, are of very littie value. In fact this 
pamphlet is principally intended as a defence 
against certain charges made against them 
(such as turning school-houses into hospitals), 
and to let people know what they actually did 
—such as cleaning the streets, driving out the 
pigs, &e. They might have said much more 
—that they received five dollars a day for their 
arduous duties of attending at the City Hall 
half an hour a day, and that they refused the 
same sum to the Ward Physicians, whose 
duties day and night were by the bedsides of 
the filthy and squalid sufferers, where the ef- 
fluvia communicated disease, and in several 
cases caused death to the visitor. ‘They don’t 
say that as the upper ten returned from New- 
port and Saratoga the pigs, step by step, fol- 
lowed their movements. ‘They are prompt to 
charge the physicians with a “spirit unworthy 
of them as good citizens and members of a 
liberal profession,” but are not quite so read 
to blame their own inefficiency. ‘I'he bone-boil- 
ing establishment of a poor man could in a 
few instances be broken up as a nuisance, but 
the filthy corn-stables of a wealthy distiller, 
though they stank like the Augean stables, 
and the milk fabricated there carried sure dis- 
ease with it, were untouched. They say “ it 
is not everything that is offensive to the sight 
or smell that is reallya nuisance.” The Su- 


———we 





preme Court of Massachusetts have decided 
that anything which renders life uncomfort- 
able, though proved not to be productive of 
disease, is a nuisance. 

The analysis of the air made by Prof. Ellet 
reveals nothing—not even the “ozone” so 
much talked of. 

There are a few tables of statistics which 
reveal a few facts. 

From May 20th to Oct. 14th the total num- 
ber of deaths was in 1848, 6362—in 1849, 
15.219; of these 5017 were from Cholera and 
8064 from bowel complaints generally, cor- 
responding to 1565 in the year previous. The 
number of patients admitted into the five hos- 
pitals was 1901—males 985, females 916. 
Deaths 1021. 

Of 1866 cases at the public cholera hospi- 
tals 403 only were Americans. 

Of 987 cases 954 were white, 33 colored. 

Of 544 cases 150 only were of temperate 
habits. 

The tables of this report are of so hetero- 
geneous a character that little benefit can be 
derived from them. 

The Southern Literary Messenger for No- 
vember.—An excellent, well filled number of a 
journal always conducted with ability. There 
are several American articles, an obituary 
memoir of Chapman Johnson, of Virginia, an 
original letter by Wirt, a kindly estimate of | 
the talents of the late Edgar A. Poe, by one 
who has a right (from his benevolence to him 
while living) to speak warmly of him now; 
studies of English literature, in a paper on 
the Old Dramatist, Ford, and an ingenious, 
well-conceived article by Tuckerman on Sir 
Richard Steele ; an interesting view of Goethe 
at Weimar, in a translation—foreign corres- 
pondence, &c. There is that mingling of the 
old and new, the cultivation of home things 
resting upon a liberal and refined sympathy with 
the past, without which neither old nor new can 
be justly appreciated. Our southern friends 
have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
ability and resources which the accomplished 
editor of the Messenger brings to their favorite 
magazine. It is evidently “ working well,” 
and should be liberally maintained. A little 
poem by Longfellow, which appears in the 
number, we must follow the old precedent in 
such cases by copying. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 
And on the gravel pathway, 
‘The light und shadow played. 
I suw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air, 
But the faces of the children 
They were no longer there. 
The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door, ; 
He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 
They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not inthe hall, 
But shadow, and sil . and 
Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet, familiar tone, 
But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone. 
And the boy, who walked beside me, 

He could not understand 
Why closer in mine, ah ! closer, 
I pressed his soft, warm hand. 


dane 








MR. LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE AND 
KAVANAGH. 
[From the London Examiner, Oct. 13. } 
One source of the pleasure derived from the 
perusal of Mr. Longfellow’s writings is the 
quiet truth of their local coloring. In the 





writings of some of his countrymen we detect 
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a continuous and painful effort to be American. 
Mr. Longfellow, on the contrary, is contented 
to be what nature made him. And hence the 
impressions and modes of thought uncon- 
sciously received from the scenery and so- 
ciety amid which his mind has. formed itself, 
reveal themselves with equal unconsciousness. 
Mr. Longfellow delineates American life with 
singular felicity. 

This is in itself no slight recommendation 
of works of fiction. ‘he Spanish character 
of the writings of Cervantes, the English of 
De Foe’s, constitute not the least of their 
charms. Mr. Longfellow’s are also imbued 
with higher than merely local qualities. Toa 
quick perception of the beautiful, graceful, 
and tender, he unites a true imagination, a fa- 
miliarity with the literature of many languages, 
and a soundness of judgment which corrects 
and applies these qualities with admirable taste. 
He has patiently and sedulously cultivated all 
his talents. He is a ripe scholar and a care- 
ful observer of nature. Like many of his 
countrymen, he has studied with profit in the 
school of Germany, yet without impairing his 
nationality. His turn of mind is original, 
while yet we can trace in it the suggestive in- 
fluence of the great intellects of Germany. In 
Kavanagh Mr. Longfellow observes and deli- 
neates the every-day life of New England in 
a spirit akin to that of Jean Paul Richter. In 
Evangeline we have a purely American idy! not 
undeserving to take its place beside the Doro- 
thea of Githe. 

Kavanagh is essentially Richterish, yet with 
a difference. The sharpness of touch, the in- 
cessant revelations of stoical character which 
break through the fantastic waywardness of 
Richter, are not here. On the other hand, it 
has nothing of the conscious effort which some- 
times characterizes Richter’s wit; nothing of 
the indulgence in sheer dirt which he mingles 
so harshly with passages of dreaming, ethereal 
purity. 

Perhaps the marking features of a generally 
educated society cannot be adequately portray- 
ed but by that constant antithesis of poetical 
imagination and grotesque common-place in 
which Richter and Longfellow so delight to 
revel. The imaginative and the practical parts 
of our nature, so inextricably intertwined in 
the men of former generations, have been dis- 





entangled in the men of the present. Every 
educated man (or woman) lives nowadays | 
alternately in two entirely dissimilar worlds. | 
There is the monotonous uneventful real | 
world, in which he discharges family and social | 
duties, and pursues an industrial calling, under | 
the egis of the police; and there is the ideal | 
world of books and art, in which his bigher fa- | 
culties find the nutriment denied them in actual | 
life. This temporary divorce of the real and | 
the imaginative marks a stage in human pro- 
gress; but they are severed only to be re- 
united when a greater advance has been made. | 
The present stage is an unsatisfactory one, | 
both in the comfort of the individual and the | 
capabilities of society, as a subject for artisti- | 
cal treatment. Actual life, with the element’ 
of romance expelled, is dull and depressing ; | 
imagination, harshly separated from the real | 
world, is apt to become feeble and fantastic. | 
But since it is se, we must be content; and | 
the poet, whom, as it has been said of the poor, | 
“ we shall have always with us,” must make | 
the most of the materials offered to him in the | 
best way he can. In these facts we trace the | 
origin, and find the vindication, of that class of | 
ee fictions of which Richter’s and Longfel- | 
ow’s are examples. 

The scene of Kavanagh is a New England 
village in the process of becoming a railway 
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town. The principal characters are the school- 
master, with his wife and children; an old 
clergyman, unceremoniously cashiered by his 
parishioners ; his successor, Kavanagh bim- 
self; the district judge and his daughter ; the 
butcher, the mercer, the bird-fancier, and other 
notables of the village. Individual peculiari- 
ties are happily hit off. The old clergyman, 
whose delight it is to expatiate on the Zum- 
zummims, and go at large into the bloodiest 
campaigns of the ancient Hebrews ; and the 
butcher, whose office it is to supply the village 
with fresh provisions and weigh all the babies, 
who rejoices in a fresh rosy complexion and an 
exceedingly white frock every — morn- 
ing, and who has lately married a milliner in 
the “ Dunstable and eleven-braid” line, and 
made his marriage jaunt to a neighboring town 
to see a man hanged for murdering his wile ; 
are placed very visibly before us. Nor less 
distinct is the truculent son of the latter worthy 
dismissed from school for playing truant, who, 
when his mother would frighten him into good 
behavior by telling him that the boys who 
know the dead languages will throw stones at 
him in the street, imperturbably replies “ he 
should like to see them try it.” Equally vivid 
is our vision of Miss Sally Manchester, excel- 
lent chambermaid and bad cook, with a temper 
like “a pleasant saw,” and her large pink bow 
on “the congregation side” of her Sunda 
bonnet. ‘The monotonous progress of this well- 
regulated society is skilfully indicated, while 
its somewhat dull ground is pleasantly relieved 
by the reverics and aspirations of the educated 
and refined characters, and by the beauty of 
the physical nature which surrounds them, 
seen through their animated perceptions of it. 
Mr. Churchill, whom nature meant for a poet, 
but destiny made a schoolmaster, with his pro- 
jected romance, which at the end as at the be- 
ginning of the book has still to be begun, is as 
full of fancies, edifying and delectable, as 
the melancholy Jacques. The more ener- 
getic will of acuneak imparts a more sub- 
stantial character to the imaginative portion of 
his life. 

Let us add that Mr. Longfellow, while fol- 
lowing out pretty closely the objects of his fic- 
tion, has not confined himself to tracing the 
characters of men whose sober judgment 
teaches them instinctively to acquiesce in the 
present separation of man’s life into two im- 
perfect lives. In the brief glimpse afforded us 
of the Millerites and their camp meetings, we 
have a powerful picture of the fatal precipi- 
tateness with which fiery and uninstructed 
spirits seek to hasten that re-union of the ima- 
ginative and actual which must be left tocome 
in the good time of Providence. We are also 
forcibly reminded by the beautiful picture of 
Alice Archer, that the throes of passion are as 
tumultuous and death-fraught beneath the im- 
perturbable surface of orderly society, as when 
they were freely given to view in times of less 
self-constraint. ‘lhe most terrible of tragedies, 
after all, is when men, aware of their impend- 
ing fate, are hurried helplessly to destruction 
in a ship over which they have no governance, 
and where there is nothing for them but to 
await death in resignation or despair. 

The theme of Bear eline neither calls for 
nor admits the play of fancy which the contrast 
between the meditative and active existence of 
men in actual society forces upon Mr. Long- 
fellow in Kavanagh. It is a tale of simple 
earnestness, very graceful, and amid its unex- 
aggerated truthtulness animated by a tranquil 
and lolty spirit of endurance. The story is of 
a betrothed and her bridegroom, separated on 
the eve of their marriage, only to be re-united 
in extreme old age at the death-bed of the 
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bride The “eet pagan 
groom. story was suggest 
expulsion of the pote French a — 
vinee of Acadia by the British Gover 
the close of the war of succession. 
ference of the exiles to other re 
fected with such reckless recipitance that 
many families were scattered, never to meet 
again. On this hint Mr. Longfellow’s imagi- 
nation has bodied forth the bride and bride. 
groom wasting their lives in mutual searches 
after each other. The story is told in un- 
rhymed hexameters, a style of versification 
happily adapted to a narrative in which sus. 
pense and expectation are the predominant 
emotions. The opening sketch of the tran. 
quil and happy lives of the French Acadians 
on the gulf of Minas is truly idyllic. The 
death of the stout old farmer in the arms of his 
bereaved daughter, on the eve of embarkation. 
and in the presence of the burning village, js 
strikingly tragic. The interest in Evangeline, 
throughout her devious life prolonged search, 
is kept up without intermission ; and what is 
painful in the theme is relieved by beautiful 
sketches of the scenery of the southwestern 
waters, and the busy lives of their inhabitants. 
But still more is it relieved by the atmosphere 
of patient resignation and religious reliance, 
which pervades all places through which the 
tender vision of Evangeline passes. And the 
end of the much-enduring woman, as of her 
more tempest-tossed lover, is peace. The 
happy and varied imagery of the poem is 
throughout instinct with that higher spirit 
which can impart a sad pleasure even to the 
deepest tragedy. 
reflection we must add, upon the strong 
resemblances in New England life and society, 
to that which is found in Old England. The 
differences are many, but they are accidental 
and superficial. At bottom the men of New 
England are Englishmen still. In every Eng- 
lish village (as Miss Mitford could tell) we 
might find counterparts to the prominent 
characters of Fairfield. Their daily avoca- 
tions, their occasional pleasures, are in the 
main the same. Their morals, their weak- 
nesses, are akin. English parishioners cannot 
so unceremoniously rid themselves of a du!! 
clergyman ; but with this difference, they have 
their ecclesiastical bickerings all the same as 
at Fairfield. The pleasant pic-nic party at 
“Roaring Brook” is not without as pleasant 
counterparts here. Both in New and Old 
England the divided lives of the same men, in 
an ideal and real world, form one of the cha- 
racteristics of the age. And if not in Eng- 
land, assuredly on the north of the Tweed, we 
could find kindred spirits to Hester Greens 
minister, who asked her the day after the ball, 
“if she did not feel the fire of a certain place 
wing hot under her feet while she was 
ancing ?” 


the pro- 
nmMent at 
The trans- 
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NOVEMBER. 
On, who is there of us that has not felt 
The sad decadence of the failing year! 
And marked the lesson still with grief and fear, 
Writ in the crumpled leaf, and widely dealt ; 
When now no longer burns yon woodland belt 
Bright with disease ; no tree in glowing death 
Leans forth a cheek of flame, to fade and melt 
In the warm current of the west wind’s breath. 
Nor yet, through thin blue mist, on slope and 
plain, 
Droops the red sunlight, in a dream of day : 
But from that lull, the winds of change have 
burst, ; 
And purged the drowsy air with chilling rain: 
And spoiled the groves, and raved, and wreaked 
their worst, 
Till all the scene seems harsh, and re = oy 
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—————— 2 
qo BREVEr CAPTAIN SCHUYLER HAMILTON, 

“ Mira il favorecido del Dios.'* 
Ir was not superstition’s breath 
That thus dispelled the fear of death ; 
Those words the aged chief bequeathed, 
In memory’s garland should be wreathed 
To nerve thy soul in battle’s strife, 
And shield it from the wiles of life. 
“ Favored of God!” does his right arm 
A chosen few protect from harm? 
Can a frail mortal win by prayer, 
The blessing of his partial care ? 
Those who have never wandered far 
From childhood’s high and cloudless star ; 
Whose primal love has kept its glow, 
Whv’ve held their birthright pure below ; 
The meek, the trustful, and the brave 
Are nearer God than this world’s slave ; 
Their life, thus charmed by noble zeal, 
Wards evil off like tempered steel : 
For self-possession, faith, and skill 
(The great preservatives from ill)— 
Live in a soul where justice reigns, 
And Honor more than Law restrains. 
“Favored of God !”—O let this be 
A holy watchword unto thee !— 
A sign that thou art pledged to wear 
Immunities which angels share, 
Won on the earth in thy first youth, 
By loyalty to Nature's truth ! 

THEKLA. 

{Ia justice to a distinguished foreigner we insert the 
following communication from Dr. OLLeNDorrr, in re- 
to some aliusions to his system of instruction, 
a friend of the late Mr. Manesca, some time since. 


by 
As we have now given a hearing to both parties, we must 
oa columns to further communications on this 





No. 28 bis, rae de Richelieu, 
Paris, 17th October, 1849. 
OLLENDORFF’S METHOD -OF LEARNING TO 


READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK A LANGUAGE IN 
SiX MONTHS. 


To the Editor of the Literary World : 

“ Ignorantia joquax, sed rationi non consentanea est.” 
Dr. Otuenporrr has not received until lately the 
number of the Literary World of March 17, 
otherwise he would have answered Mr. A. N. G. 
before this. But better late than never. 

It would, perhaps, not be amiss to begin by 
stating to what Dr. O.’s system owed its success. 
Dr. O.’s first work was on the German. He is 
the first grammarian who defined the German de- 
clension, which, previous to the publication of his 
Method, was the greatest, and perhaps the only 
difficulty pupils met with in the study of that Jan- 
guage. No grammarian before Dr. O. has ever 
had the patience and perseverance to copy four 
quarto volumes to classify the nouns, and to find 
out the rules which he has established. Also all 
the grammarians who published after his Method 
bad appeared, have adopted his system of declin- 
ing. He has also simplified the verbs. His 
Writing Method is considered a master-piece in its 
kind, inasmuch as it simplifies the German writing 
80 as to enable a child, ever so little advanced, to 
acquire it in the course of a few hours. It must 
also not be forgotten that, previous to Dr. 0.’s 
publication, even the Germans themselves had no 
idea of fixed rules on the declension. They de- 
clined from habit, but none could give a clear ac- 
count of the declension of any class of nouns, 
or mention any fixed rules, and the exceptions 


To all those, therefore, who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Dr. O.’s works, it is evident that it 
Was in the first instance to the defining and classi- 
fying of the declinable parts of the German lan- 
guage, to the classifying and simplifying of the 
Verbs, and to his Writing Method, that success was 
indebted, and not to that part of his Method 
bare bears some resemblance to Manesca’s oral 





oid When severely wounded, Capt Hamilton was taken 
the namlet near , where the Alcalde, observing 
a impress of a bullet on the button of his coat, assem- 
«Meare Children of the village around him, exclaimed— 
God, el favorecido del Dios !’—behold one favored of 





The idea of legal responsibility growing out of 
the publication of Dr. O.’s works, from any sup- 
posed resemblance to Manesca’s, is preposterous 
and absurd. Similar expressions, and identical 
expressions in great numbers, must naturally occur 
in the works of different authors writing on a simi- 
lar subject, though having no connexion or know- 
ledge of each other's writings ; and particularly so 
in an elementary work founded on practice, in 
which we must commence with the names of the 
most common objects, of one’s dress, of one’s 
room, on the table, &c. In examining Manesca’s 
work the reader will be astonished, not that there 
are so many similar expressions, but that there are 
so few. But beyond this occasional identity of 
phrase in some of the earlier lessons, the resem- 
blance in the two systems ceases entirely. Ma- 
nesca teaches the language by giving French phrases 
having little or no connexion with each other. 
Dr. O.’s system, on the contrary, is a continual 
chain that does not lose one link ; it is one of ques- 
tion and answer which the pupil is to translate into 
the language he studies from the words previously 
given, and the answer to the question is almost 
always contained in the question itself. To pre- 
tend that one system is derived from or resembles 
the other from the similarity of a few phrases in 
the earlier lessons is absurd. As well might we 
say that a built house resembles a Gothic cathedral 
because they both rest on common earth, or be- 
cause the parts of each are united by,the same 
cement. Dr. O. might make some very severe 
criticisms on parts of Manesca’s work, if so dis- 
posed, as it contains rules which are incorrect, and 
which must certainly mislead the student. 

There is no elementary book for the study of 
languages in which an affinity could not be 
established with another elementary book on the 
same subject. It would, therefore, be very easy for 
any author of such a book to come forth, and 
claim priority of publication on any book of the 
same description that would succeed, and be 
adopted by the public. As soon as the success of 
Dr. O.’s works was known to the family of 
Manesea they came forth, and claimed priority of 
publication. As well might Meidinger, Seiden- 
stacker, Pestalozzi, Perrin, Debonale, Jacolat, 
Hamilton, Robinson, and a hundred others, come 
forth, and with more apparent right than Manesca ; 
for their systems bear an immensely greater affinity 
to Dr. O.’s method than Manesca’s, and they 
were all published previous to Dr. 0.’s system, and 
Dr. O. was acquainted with them, whilst he only 
became acquainted with Manesca’s method within 
the last eighteen months. On the other hand, had 
Dr. 0.’s system not succeeded, they would have 
taken great care not to come forth with their ab- 
surd and ridiculous claim. It is a great pity also 
the above philologists did not enjoy Dr. O.’s suc- 
cess, and Manesca publish his system before theirs, 
for they would also have been declared plagiarists 
by A. N. G. and the family of Manesca. 


Pai Che Pine Arts. 


THE THREE GALLERIES. 

Tue three galleries open in Broadway, the 
Dusseldorf, the ‘Ast.Uaion, and Goupil and 
Vibert’s, will naturally suggest a comparison 
of some of the characteristic traits of the 
three nations to which they respectively be- 
long. It is impossible for any intelligent ob- 
server to pass from one to another without 
fancying to himself that he can trace in their 
paintings the same differences which are ae- 

wledged to exist in the social life of the 
three countries, Germany, America, and 
France. 

‘rhe Dusseldorf, though it may not repre- 
sent the highest school of German art, is as 
complete a collection as could be desired if 
the object were an exposition of the German 
character. In its domestic scenes, its Harvest 
Festival, the career of that hopeful bursch, 
Mr. Iobs, whose examination at the univer- 














sity has drawn tears from so many eyes, in 
the fairy scene, the drinking bouts, the learn- 
ing of the landscapes and Shakspeare com- 
positions—in all things—the collection is 
thoroughly and unmistakably German—as 
much so to our apprehension as a collection 
of Volkslieder. 

We can distinguish through all the intense 
feeling which is the marked peculiarity of that 
nation of musicians, and which underlies and 
forms the substratum of their grotesque fancy 
and humor. They have not the emotion of 
the Italians; when a German sings he does 
not throw himself out with open gesticula- 
tion; he looks upwards and is lost in rapture, 
See the fair-haired girl in the Harvest Festi- 
val, for example; had she been Italian she 
would have danced as well as sung; as itis, 
she might serve almost for a type of German 
peasant maidenhood. (En parenthése of this 
picture, would not its effect, fine as it is, have 
been improved by the shade of trees at the 
sides or some other device to concentrate the 
light more upon the group?) So might the 
little girl in the fairy scene stand for an em- 
bodiment of German childhood; all those 
children of Waldmuller’s belong to her 
school. And in Mr. lobs, his family—the little 
sister who is crying and the wondering 
brother—in all the minutie of the trials of 
that extraordinary youth—even the professor 
who is preparing to sneeze with one hand and 
taking a fresh pinch of snuff with the other, 
we have only true German humour, based on 
German susceptibility of feeling. 

On the other hand, where the higher emo- 
tion is attempted we have the hard struggle 
but rarely the success, which is also the 
German characteristic. His Othello, for in- 
stance, comes far short of our Othello; he is 
at least downright and vigorous—not acting ; 
his Desdemona also, if she does not love as 
we would have her, evidently loves to the 
verge of insanity—but to see how the artist 
has labored with her, and she is, after all, but 
a Frankenstein-Desdemona! What was in- 
tended to be subordinate in this piece is ad- 
mirable ; Brabantio, the page with the glasses, 
the dome of St. Marks, are justly conceived ; 
the rest shows almost as much learning and 
honest labor, and is almost as hard and 
strong as a Berlin prize symphony. 

The same is generally true of the land- 
seapes. We gaze at them and exclaim what 
learning—what labor—what harsh forms— 
what splendid effects—a November sky that 
chills one—water that we cannot make un- 
transparent—and yet how rarely is the poetic 
sentiment attained? How few of the land- 
seapes touch that high emotion which excites 
the enlarging glow of the imagination—which 
kindles a rapture whose impression is ineffa- 
ceable, and modifies our perception ever after ? 
In this we see too the painstaking and sincere 
German, so quick to feel, so slow to move, 
that his emotions pass over and leave him 
learned but incapable. 

But whether he fails or sueceeds, the heart 
of your genuine Allemand is ever in the 
right place. He knows what it is to have a 
home, and his domestic relations are like our 
own ; he loves his mother and his sisters ; he 
believes that 
“Der madchen in Deutechiand sind bleuhend und 

schone,”” 


as the song has it; all his affections are clear 
and pure and true. Hence the beauty he ideal- 
izes, is the beauty of innocence. The flaxen- 
haired singer in the Harvest Home ; the girl 
among the fairies; the children in Waldmul- 





ler’s school, in Goupi) and Vibert’s gallery— 
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how associated in our minds is the expression 
of their faces with all that is tender and sooth- 
ing in our memories. Such (in modified garb 
or form perhaps), such, we say to ourselves, 
would we have lived among—such would we 
have loved! 

Our Art-Union gallery appears at first to 

reat disadvantage, immediately after the ela- 
Lorate learning and skill of the Dusseldorf. 
Yet we very soon find enough of promise in 
the conceptions of our young, and for the most 
part of self-taught or untaught artists, to feel 
rather pride than chagrin at the comparison. 
Crude as many of the pieces must be in such 
an exhibition, there are also many which show 
germs of that bold invention which is within 
our time to be the great characteristic of a 
new school in painting, whose works are to 
adorn the public halls of our cities, and the 
libraries and parlors of our men of wealth. 
With a more easy soaring poetic power than 
the German, yet with the greater part of his 
susceptibility in feeling, with a restless fancy, 
a boldnedi that reaches to extravagance, what 
may we not, now in this full morning of Ame- 
rican Art, when its beams are beginning to shed 
light and warmth over the land, expect the 
next few years to accomplish! Society with 
us has recognised the existence of Painting; 
here in the midst of the din of commerce, and 
at a time when our people are spreading over 
the vast continent, like oil upon water, has 
arisen an institution for the fostering of this 
art, which has already become popular, and 
has members and patrons all over the country. 
What an incentive to excellence there will be 
when out of all the discussion excited by the 
free gallery, and the annual distribution, there 
comes the universal intelligence respecting 
this art and its professors among so many 
millions. Golden days will those be, and not 
far distant from those artists who persevere in 
study. The world will come round to them 
sooner than they expect; they will “wake 
up some morning” and find their aspirations 
gained, a way of life open to them, as to other 
men, and they not required to “sell cheap, 
what is most dear.” 

It is a most fortunate circumstance also for 
our artists, at least for those who cannot study 
abroad, that so many opportunities are open- 
ing to them for studying the works of foreign 
artists. They are not tied to a school, but to 
nature; they have 


“ All the werld before them, where to choose, 
And Providence their guide.” 


They have not only German art at the Dussel- 
dorf, but French art—such as it is—at Goupil 
and Vibert’s. With regard to the latter, we 
might hope, did not our national theory apply 
too well, that the exhibition was a less fair 
exposition of French art than the other is of 
German. But it is so perfectly Parisian that 
it is impossible it should not be an average 
collection of what are considered good pic- 
tures in Paris. In execution, we see at once 
the difference between the French and the 
German—one has ease, point, brilliance—the 
other, exactness, finish, fidelity. 

But it is more especially in the choice of 
subjects, and their treatment, that we trace the 
es Gallic fancy. The French can never 
et alone their women. And what is most 
singular in a nation so extravagantly gallant, 
they treat them, at least in pictures, in such a 
way as to render them unlovely to all eyes 
but their own. Behold Liberty, Madame the 
Republic, Rigolette, the Belle of the Belles, 
ete., how far different is the type of such 
beauty from that of the German school! So 


also the companion pieces of Landelle, and 
indeed all in this gallery, of French origin. 
They have all that certain something in ex- 
ression which we all recognise, but do not 
esire to analyse. 

One would think from the ideal of their 
artists (for we have knowa Freneh ladies that 
were ladies, in the best sense of the word)—- 
one would think that their Eve must have 
eaten of the Tree of Knowledge at a much 
earlier period of life than ours. All their 
beauties have that, to us, and to all benevo- 
lent men, painful consciousness, which one 
may read on many a sad face in Broadway. 
Their gay ones appear the mistresses, their 
serious, the nurses of a generation of debau- 
chees. 

How time changes everything! Twelve 
years ago, the belle of Newport was a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired girl, with such a complexion, 
such a shape, such ankles! and all so merry 
and rosy, that no one who ever saw her, and 
walked and talked with her on Election days, 
can ever forget her. Now, alas !—but this is 
only a Parisian idea of her. We will but 
remark, therefore, that without professing to 
be better than our neighbors, we have a feeling 
as if we remembered a state of innocence, or 
“verdaney” if you please, when we should 
not have wished to contemplate ¢his belle with 
the real belle of Newport at our side. Such 
is the difference in tastes! 

No doubt, however, Court paints very 
delicate white arms and bosoms, and Landelle 
and Gendron have great merit in a thousand 
respects—the merit of being highly educated 
in all but the poetic and moral sentiments. 
We hope we have been able to derive instrue- 
tion from theirs and other fairly executed 
works in this gallery. But the profit to be 
derived from them does not spring directly 
from their expression, as in the ease of the 
Dusseldorf paintings. If those make us some- 
times regret that such transcendent skill is 
expended upon unpoetic subjects, these much 
oftener cause a deeper pain by making us 
reflect how a similar skill may be used for 
(taking the word in its strict derivative sense) 
meretricious purposes, and so deprave the 
innocent, and blind the eyes of many of us 
who ought to be wise to old and plain dis- 
tinetions. 








Rusic. 

BURKE’S CONCERT AND PIRRSON'S SOIREE. 
Oor concert season may be said to have com- 
menced with the complimentary concert given 
to Messrs. Burke and Hoffman, which, although 
postponed, still fell on an unpropitious evening. 
The artists could console themselves, however, 
with the reflection that they played to a not 
less discriminating, if less numerous, audience 
than a finer night would have brought to hear 
them. It has been Mr. Burke’s rare fortune 
to excel in two of the most difficult arts, and 
to sustain, through the trials and temptations 
of both, a character which any one in the quiet- 
est walk of life might be proad of. He is 
known in every city in the country, and 
wherever he tag Aen fi the very sound of his 
na ne revives pleasant recollections. Mr. Hoff- 
man isa young musician of great talent and 
promise. He plays with the strength and fire 
of manhood, and he has only to persevere in 
study to maintain the high reputation he has 
already won for himself as a distinguished 
pianist. 

The chief novelty of their concert was the 
rformance by Mr. Burke, for the first time 
in this country we belieye, in public, of Men- 
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delssohn’s violin concerto, written for Ferdinand 
David, Concert Meister at Leipsic, and played 
by Sivori with great success at the Philharmo. 
nic in London. Of this piece Mr. G. A. Mac. 
farren, in an article on Mendelssohn, originally 
ublished here, and since reprinted in the 
ndon Musical World, observes that « jt \, 
no less remarkable for the felicity and newness 
of its orchestral combinations, than for the ex. 
quisite ideas of which they are so successfully 
the coloring.” Of course this is lost in the 
piano arrangement; still enough remains to 
make it the finest solo piece we have ever 
heard, brilliant and difficult for the instrument. 
and clear, tender, and spiriduel as music. |; 
was gratifying to perceive that it was at once 
appreciated by the audience. 

On another evening a few of our best musi. 
cians gave themselves and some friends one 0 
their accustomed treats at Mr. Pirrson’s, who. 
by the way, is becoming almost as wel! known 
for his music parties as he is for his excellent 
pianos. Although these meetings are quite pri- 
vate it may be some reward to him for the 
trouble and expense of them, and gratifying to 
the artists as well as to our musical readers, 
occasionally to notice them. 

On this occasion there were present Mr. 
Hatton and Miss Fraser, and Messrs. Burke. 
Timm, Hoffinan, Mendelssohn, Boucher, 
Helma, Poppenburg, and several others whose 
names an English pen refuses to spell. They 
played a brilliant Quintett of Onslow for wind 
instruments ; the overture to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and the beautiful Scherzo from 
the same work ; several songs and duets, some 
serious, others quile the reverse, as was also a 
solo performance by Mr. Burke, illustrating the 
different positions, and an extremely affecting 
rendering of the Last Rose of Summer. Last, 
but not least, were given two new Quintetts by 
Srour; No. 7 for two tenors, and one in F. 
opus 130, for the piano, Of these composi- 
tions the former converted us more completely 
to the Spohr faith than we had ever been be- 
fore; it vindicates his right to the often con- 
ferred and rarely merited title of poet-musician. 
It is one overwhelming display of richoess, 
beauty, and lofty fire. ‘The second, which ex- 
cited even more enthusiasm in the performers, 
and which was executed as they only of ail the 
artists in the country could have executed it, is 
no less fine, and would probably be preferred by 
all who are not so old-fashioned as to like 
stringed instruments by themselves, and do rot 
revel in the sweetly serious conversation of two 
tenors. The evening will be remembered by 
all as an evening “as was an evening,” and 
this brief mention of it may warm the heart ol 
some stray lover of music as an offset to the 
fact that Christy’s Minstrels continue to draw 
crowded houses. 


What is Talked About. 


De. Rapnatt, of Birmingham, the dis- 
tinguished lecturer and Biblical Scholar, 
whose visit to this country we recently 
noticed, will commence, we understand, 
his promised course of Lectures in this 
city immediately, the topics embracing 
the career of the Hebrew People from the 
Book of Genesis to the present day, illustrated 
by the poetry and literature of the Old Testa- 
ment bards, historians, and prophets, as well 
as the later post-biblical record, Dr. R. has 
delivered these lectures throughout Great 
Britain with decided popular success, the 
public journals having borne repeated testl- 











mony to the important matter, eloquent style, 
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and. strong personal feeling (which is com- 
municated to the audience) of the speaker. 
Since his arrival in this city Dr. Raphall has 
spoken at the dinner of the Hebrew Benevo- 
jent Society, and delivered two religious dis- 
courses, making a marked impression on each 
gceasion, The introduction which he brings 
to us from England has interested us in his 
suecess, and we warmly commend him, when | 
he makes his appearance in public, to the at-_ 
tention of our citizens never refused to a 
stranger of worth and ability. 

Dr. R. bas been preacher of the Jewish | 
Synagogue at Birmingham, where his friend- 
ships have been by no means confined to his 
own sect, as a parting address presented to 
him by the Mayor of that city bears witness, 
innoequivocal terms. Thisaddress, inthe name | 
of “his Christian friends of various religious | 
denominations,” especially records “ their high 
appreciation of his character and demeanor in 
all the relations of public and private life; of 
his extensive learning in the several depart- 
ments of abstruse and polite literature, of 
his cultivated talents pw commanding elo- 
quence in the communication of the stores of | 
his richly furnished mind for the instruction 
and delight of others—of the benefits con- 
ferred by his valuable courses of Lectures on 
all classes of the inhabitants of this neigh- 
borhood—and of the generous services fre- 
quently rendered by him in different ways to 
various of the Charities and other Institutions 
connected with this town.” The Rev. Hugh 
Hutton, a Christian clergyman, spoke as warm- 
ly on this occasion, regretting the temporary 





interruption of an “ honest, firm, and unabating | pe 


friendship.” 

Dr. R., besides being the author of various 
courses of Lectures apart from the Literature 
of the Seripture, as a series on “ The Life and 
Times of Buonaparte,” “Geographical Studies 
of Different Nations,” has been editor of the 
“Hebrew Review,” joint editor of a new 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures, joint 
translator of the Mishna, &c. ‘I'he lectures 
which he proposes to deliver will commence 
with a series on the Poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, which will be carried from the Book of 
Job to the last of the Prophets. They con- 
tain, we understand, nothing limited or sec- 
tarian, nothing which is not of universal in- 
terest, the lecturer having probably had in 
their delivery far more Christian than Jewish 
hearers, 

—— Weare gratified to learn that a project 
exists for the erection of A MONUMENT TO THE 
Late Henry Inman. Subscriptions will be 
opened in a few days. As an eminent artist 
and aman endeared by rare social qualities, 
Inman deserves such a tribute. We believe 
that among the numerous cenotaphs which 
already grace the beautiful city of the dead 
which is such a just source of pride and holy 
pleasure to our citizens, there is none com- 
memorative of the Artist—a title certainly as 
Worthy such recognition as that of military or 
political chiefs. Circumstances, which deli- 
cacy forbids us to mention, render it impossi- 
ble for the immediate relations of the deceased 
to discharge this sacred duty to his memory, 
even if good taste and propriety did not make 
it appropriate for the obligation to be cheer- 
fully assumed by the friends of Art and Ge- 
nius. Henry Inman was a native of this 
State. His portraits, often unsurpassed in ex- 
cellence, are valued memorials in many of our 
dwellings, and his name is cherished by a large 
circle who enjoyed the urbanity, nobleness, 
and varied talent which won him so man 





friends during life. We are persuaded that it 


is only necessary to mention the design in 
order to secure for it the cordial aid of our 
fellow-citizens. 
Mr. Grippon’s Pancrama of the Nile 
is advertised in our columns to be opened to 
the public at the Chinese Rooms on Wednes- 
day. The arrangements of the room, fitted 
up in a peculiar recherché style, with draw- 
ings of Egyptian art, modern sketches, and 
even a sociable assortment of mummies, are 
now nearly completed. By a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the lights, an unbroken softened effect 
will be given to the illumination of the moving 
picture. The adjustment of the seats, d'spo- 
sition of the panorama, accompanying music, 
&e., will be on the most approved plan. It 
should be understood that this Panorama is the 
original work exhibited in London for two 
months, and consequently the identical one 
which was the subject of the high encomiums 
of the literary and artistical press in London. 
Mr. Gliddon has shown his characteristic zeal 
and energy in bringing before the public this 
novel exhibition of the Arts. 
Apropos toa paper in a late number 
of the Literary World on the ownership of 
Niagara, we have now, it seems from a plea- 
sant sketch in the Southern Literary Messen- 

er, to notice the sale by auction (the 3d of 

lec, next) of the Natura! Bridge of Virginia. 
The purchaser would do well, to realize the 
property he comes into possession of, to read 
Mr. Willis’s Conveyance (in the ‘ Letters from 
Under a Bridge’) of Glenmary, or the enor- 
mous list of “appurtenances” bartered away 
by Hood’s pedlar, in the sale of an Ear Trum- 
t:— 
“ Why it isn’t a horn you buy but an ear; 

Only think, and you I! find on reflection 

You're bargaining, Ma’am, for the Voice of Affection ; 


For the language of Wisdom and Virtue aud ‘Truth, 
And the sweet little innocent pratuling of youth——” 


—— The London Illustrated News notices 
the King Alfred Anglo-Saxon celebration at 
Wantage, where Alfred was born, the occa- 
sion being the thousandth anniversary of the 
event, on the 25th Oct. There was service 
in the parish Church, town-hall addresses, 
procession, a distribution of food, a public din- 
ner, and a ball. The medal, which bears on 
one side a portrait of Alfred, has on the other 
the inscription: “The British Empire, United 
States and Anglo-Saxons everywhere.” The 
Jubilee song, written we presume by Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, the leader of the movement, 
has this verse :— 

* eo Saxons! in love are we met, 

To honor a name we can never forget. 

Father and founder, and King of a race 

That reigns and rejoices in every place ; 

Root of a tree that o’ershadows the Earth, 

First of a family blest from his birth, 

Biest in this stem of their strength and their state, 

Alfred the Wise, and the Good, and the Great. 
CHORUS 
Hail to his Jubilee Day, 

‘ The day of a thousand years! *’ 

—— The public ear is startled, every few 
weeks or months, by the announcement of 
a potent curative for some of the ills which 
most afflict mankind. These are generally 
useless and sometimes injurious, if not direct- 
ly, certainly often by the delay which their 
trial causes,—the disease obtaining, during the 
experiment, a formidable headway. Not to go 
back many years, Sarsaparilla promised to 
cure everything; now, scarcely a _ well- 
informed medical man can be found who be- 
lieves that the root has any perceptible reme- 
dial properties. During the last summer, 
Camphor, and afterwards Charcoal and Sul- 

hur, were pronounced curatives for Cholera; 

th are now considered useless, Belladonna 

has also fallen from its high estate as prevent- 
ative of Scarlet Fever. 
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The hobby of the present day is Cod Liver 
Oil. Apothecaries are quarrelling as to who 
makes the best article, and the proprietors of 
Cemeteries are disputing as to who shall re- 
ceive those who have swallowed it. 

That there is virtue in fish oil, there is no 
doubt. Several years since, we saw the most 
beneficial results from its use, when given to 
children with rickets, in the Parisian hospi- 
tals. Still we think it rather too bad to be 
compelled to eat stale olive on our salads, 
under the name of Cod Liver Oil, thus sym- 
pathizing too strongly with Sir John Franklin. 

There is nothing new in this oil. Its reme- 
dial properties are derived solely from the 
Iodine contained therein. It is supposed, 
however, that its natural mixture with the oil 
renders its assimilation more probable. When 
judiciously prescribed, it may be found bene- 
ficial. How valuable it really is, time must 
tell. It is already, thanks to the pamphlets 
printed and gratuitously circulated by our 
apothecaries, i a hobby, and our inte- 
resting Ladies Bountiful are already running 
about and lauding its virtues. 


A new process, in which all the sugar 
contained in the eane is erystallized from the 
juice, and all the juice can be washed out of 
the bagasse, will be interesting to the enter- 
prising and liberal planters of Louisiana. 

The process of Dr. Scoffern, employing a 
salt of lead, and afterwards sulphurous acid, 
will be noticed in an abstract, in our next, 
of the proceedings of the British Associ- 
ation. The current of opinion in that body 
was decidedly against Dr. Scoffern’s suggest- 
ed improvement, on account of the poisonous 
nature of the material, the difficulty of sepa- 
rating it, and the probable effect of sulphurous 
acid on the taste and grain of the sugar. 


The method of Melsens, Professor in the 
Agricultural School of the State, at Brussels, 
claims serious attention. The material he 
employs is bisulphite of lime. The advan- 
tages claimed for this process may be briefly 
stated as follows: The material is perfectly 
innocuous. It is an antiseptic, separating and 
neutralizing all fermentatives, and preparing 
the juice for evaporation without loss, At 
the heat of 100° Cent. it separates the albu- 
men, caseine, and other nitrogenized elements, 
without loss or change of character in the 
sugar. The bisulphite of lime extracts the 
coloring matter of the juice, both that existing 
originally in it and that formed by the action 
of the oxygen of the air on some of the con- 
stituents. It also prevents the formation of 
coloring matter during the process of evapo- 
ration, and that resulting from the application 
of heat. The experiments of Mr. Melsens 
on the juice extracted from fresh canes 
brought from Mureia, in Spain, led to the 
production of crystals of great size, and not 
more deeply colored than common candy. 
But it is not alone applicable to the purifica- 
tion of the juice extracted by the mechanical 
means of crushing. The large per centage of 
saccharine matter retained by the spongy pith 
of the cane may be washed out by water con- 
taining a small quantity of the bisulphite of 
lime, without fear of loss by fermentation, and 
may then be concentrated and elaborated at 
the leisure of the planter. 

If the improvements attending the use of 
this salt are as great as they are represented, 
this discovery will produce as great a saving 
in the article of sugar as the mechanical inge- 
nuity of Whitney effected with the other great 
staple of the Southern States. 








—— The Christian Enquirer has an ironi- 
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cal apology for Bem’s apostasy in his adoption | Pickwick, translated by old Weller into the 


of Mohammedanism, on the supposition that 
he had no religion to change. “ May it not 
be, that dealing honestly with himself, he 
found that he had no faith to abandon, and 
having a frank, soldierly character, thought it 
beneath him to affeet seruples he did not feel, 
or to assume an honorable jealousy for the 
religion of his fathers, which he had no per- 
sonal right to establish ? We do not know that 
Bem,supposing him to be only a nominal Chris- 
tian—that is, no further a Christian than being 
born in a Christian country, and having a Chris- 
tinn name, makes him such—may not have 
neted with honorable consistency, in laying 
down all title to the name. e presume, 
Bem thought it, on sober reflection, no greater 
falsehood to call himself a Mahometan than 
a Christian.” 

—— Benysamin Apsotr, LL D., et. 87, died 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, on Thursday, Oct. 
25th. Few men have lived so long and in- 
dustrious a life with so few events occurring 
to disturb its tranquil serenity, and yet so full 
of high importance —so far from politics, and 
yet so important to the national welfare—so 
retired from the bustle of city life, 1nd yet so 
sensibly affeeting its every pulsation. 

Dr. Abbot for fifty years was the Principal 
of Phillips’ Exeter Academy, founded by 
legacy, but prospered and sustained by the 
remarkable powers of the worthy and time- 
honored man, whose loss is now so much de- 
plored. Through the peculiar aptitude of his 
character for oe the mind of youth, 
this institution increased in reputation, till it 
was forced yearly to refuse applications for 
entranee to the sons of the most distinguished 
of the country. 

“ By its fruits shall ye know it”—Webster, 
Cass, the two Everetts, Bushrod Washington, 
Buckminster, Ware, Saltonstall, Sparks, Pal- 
frey, and among our own city residents, 
George Bancroft and J. G. Cogswell, are en- 
during proofs of his greatness. 

Some ten years since the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the teaching of this great and good 
man was celebrated at Exeter. Thither re- 
turned for a single day, hundreds of those 
whose youth had been spent in this quiet re- 
treat. The speeches of many of the great 
men whose names are mentioned above, will 
ever cause a thrill at the remembrance. 

It was then proposed to found an Abbot 
scholarship at Harvard. Has the idea been 
lost sight of? If so, should it not now be re- 
newed, and such steps taken by the Exeter 
pupils, as should testify for them and for the 
world, a recognition of the simple virtue and 
true heroism of acting well one’s part in the 
retirement of a country school, as before the 
world, in the battle field, or the forum ? 

It is a rare occurrence in these days 
to meet with a thoroughly individual article 
in the London m ines, such as in the last 
generation the public were in the habit of 
perusing, from the pens of Coleridge, Lamb, 
Jazlitt, or Southey. One or two of the old 
school yet linger about Blackwood, and, 
strangely enough fora survivor of his healthy, 
tewperate brethren, the English opium eater. 
In the last number of this journal there is a 
genuine idiosyneratie article from his hand, 
stamped all over with the processes of 
thought, the accumulation of imagery and 
idea which he has been ripening in print for 
more than a quarter of acentury. The paper 
to which we allude is entitled * The English 
Mail-Couch, or the Glory of Motion.” It 
might be called the metaphysic of coaches, 
and would be a charming inter-chapter of 








vernacular. Without presuming to unwind its 
philosophy in a paragraph, we commend it to 
our readers as the best hour’s worth of read- 
ing of its kind we have met with this many a 
day. Everything is made to be identified 
with the coach—youth, rural life, town life, 
animal life, the great European victories 
above all, Railways and engines fade before 
this splendid aggrandizement—mark the re- 
sults ;—* How on the new system of travel- 
ling, iron tubes and boilers have disconnected 
man’s heart from the ministers of his locomo. 
tion. Nile nor Trafalgar has power any 
more to raise an extra bubble in a steam-ket- 
tle The galvanie eyele is broken up for 
ever; man’s imperial nature no longer sends 
itself forward through the electric sensibility of 
the horse; the inter-agencies are gone in the 
mode of communication between the horse 
and his master, out of which grew so many 
aspects of sublimity under accidents of mists 
that hid or sudden blazes that revealed, of 
mobs that agitated or midnight solitudes that 
awed. ‘Tidings fitted to convulse all nations 
must henceforward travel by culinary pro- 
cess; and the trumpet that once announced 
from afar the laurelled mail, heart-shaking, 
when heard screaming on the wind, and 
vancing through the darkness to every village 
or solitary house on its route, has now given 
way for ever to the pot-walloping of the 
boiler !” 





THE FRENCH-ENGLISHMAN. 
“THERE is one thing which it seems neither 
international visits, nor daily communications, 
nor railways, nor newspapers, nor books, nor 
friendly political relations, nor extensive com- 
mercial dealings can possibly change—and 
that is the Englishnan of the French stage. 
As he was yesterday, so is he to-day, and so 
he will probably be for ever; he has already 
existed calm, serene, unchanged, during the 
era of Voltaire, the reign of Louis XVI, the 
fierce Revolution, the Consulate, the Empir, 
the Restoration, the Reign of Louis Philippe, 
and the infancy of the Republic—and there is 
no earthly reason why he should not go on in 
the same way till time shall be no more; war, 
anarchy, famine, the overthrow of thrones and 
destruction of republics, clearly affect him not. 
He is a milord in rank, possessed of boundless 
wealth, full of the wildest eccentricities, yet 
displaying the profoundest gravity—constantly 
ejaculates ‘Hauhhgh!’ and * Nhohh !’—dresses 
absurdly, and is for ever perpetrating suicide. 
In melo-drama, farce, vaudeville, pantomime, 
opera, the poor man has been served up hun- 
dreds of thousands of times—has distributed 
mints of money—swallowed tons of poison— 
cut his throat oftener than would be easy to 
count! In his walks in the streets he is con- 
stantly accompanied by a brace of rig 2, 
tigers, who playfully devour the passers-by, 
and the Englishman repairs the damage sus- 
tained by the sorrowing families of the de- 
ceased hy a few thousand livres sterlings. In 
his house he has a boa constrictor, and a 
young elephant for his children to play with; if 
he goes to the play, he always hires the whole 
theatre ; if on a steamer, he has it all to himself. 
Sometimes he is married, but then miladi 
is sure to drive him to despair, y gallivanting 
with a handsome Frenchman; if he be single, 
he stops a perfect stranger in the street and 
asks her to wed him. He never stirs out 
without prussic acid or razors in his pocket, in 
case a sudden whim to die should seize him 
on his way, or any of his friends should want 
to make an exit from this weary world, He 
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reads every line of the Times (pronounced 


Timms) every day of his life. He pays peo- 
ple to throw themselves into rivers, off of 
columns, or let themselves be baited by buljs 
He sometimes commits murder, occasional|y 
dabbles in diplomacy, is invariably grotesquely 
absurd, and always displays his pluck by strip. 
ping off his coat and offering to bovez-poys. 
n short, he is one of the drollest fishes that 
ever swam out of water. 
“Tt would make a very amusing article {or 
a magazine to take the stage Englishman of 
the last hundred or hundred and fifty years, 
and show the innumerable ludicrous fashions 
in which he has been made to figure. And 
they, moreover, would display the astonishing 
ingenuity of French dramatic writers jn 
squeezing so much amusement out of one cha. 
racter—in making one type serve as a peg 
on which to hang all kinds of comic dialogue 
and situations. 
“Just now the everlasting, unchangeable 
Anglais is again being served up at the The- 
Atre des Variétés—with, of course, the usual 
sauces—eccentricity, spleen, and suicide. | 
have not yet seen the piece, but according to 
all accounts it makes the audience ‘screech’ 
with laughter. Hoffmann is the Englishman 
—_ ; he comes to France to restore 
an ill-gotten inheritance, after which he pur- 
to commit suicide; he falls in, at his 
hotel, with a pretty girl, who is weeping the 
loss of her lover: ‘Ah! Mademoiselle,’ says 
he, by way of consoling her, ‘ Jet us die toge- 
ther,—come to my room—there is some good 
poison there !"—‘ But,’ says she, ‘to be found 
dead by your side would compromise my cha- 
racter !"—‘ That’s true,’ he replies, ‘ but let’s 
to the Consul, and be married!’ As soon 
lone as said, and on their return, man and 


Publisher's Circular. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Ir will be seen by a London advertisement in our 
columns that a rare auction sale of dramatic cun- 
osities will take place in that capital on the 13th 
December and following days, leaving our readers 
time to send their orders by next week's steamer. 
The collection was made by the late Mr. James 
Winston, a name well known in dramatic memoirs 
from his connexion with the Haymarket and Drury 
Lane theatres. As a collector he seems to have 
shared the industry and enthusiasm of the late Mr. 
Upeott, “ The Emperor of Autographs.” In MSS., 
original letters, accounts, playbills, newspaper cut- 
tings, memoirs of actors, several thousand por- 
traits, &c., &c., the catalogue is unique, offering 
opportunities to purchazers not likely ever to oc- 
cur again. No special topic appears to have arisen 
which was not the basis of a collection. Ma- 
cready is posted up father and son down to the 
last American engagement. Here are Clara 
Fisher collections ; Forrest collections ; autographs 
of Booth; of a comedian Blake, “originally « 
barber and shaved Hogarth ;” newspaper cuttings 
relative to “ the distinguished tragedian Miss Wal- 
stein (of Drury Lane) who, after death, proved to 
be of the male sex 7” Colman and Elliston corres- 
pondence ; a rare Kean collection, &c., &c. The 
catalogue itself is a valuable curiosity. The sale 
will occupy three days at the rooms of Puttick & 
Simpson. ~ 
raat the London publisher of the shilling 
editions of Bryant and Longfellow, announces 
lrving’s Goldsmith for November. The “ legit- 
mate” edition is published by Murray. — 
Harrer & Brorners announce for publication 
“ Sir Edward Graham, or Railway Speculators, 
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by Miss Sinclair; Humboidt's Cosmos ; Home 
Influence, a new edition, with a memoir of the 
authoress; Beattie’s Life of Campbell; Sketches 
of Minnesota; Vol. IX. of “Chalmers’s Posthu- 
mous Works ;’ and Noel’s Essay on Christian 

ism. They have now ready Shirley in two 
Sans and 8vo.), a new 12mo. library edi- 





Baptism 
styles 
tion of Jane Eyre, and another volume of Mr. 
Abbott’s Historical Series. Also, the Life and 
Correspondence of Robert Southey. 

Rosert Carter & Broruers have nearly ready 
for publication the Memoirs of the Rev. Walter 
M. Lourie, late missionary to China, who was 
murdered by Chinese pirates, written by his father, 
the Hon. Walter Lourie. Alse, a Life of John 
Howard, or the Prison World of Europe, by 
Hepworth Dixon, Esq., with an introduction by the 
Rev. R. W. Dickinson, D.D. Memoirs of Mar- 
garet Magdalen Jasper, by Rev. John Newton. 
18mo. Rutherford’s Letters, 8vo. A fine edition, 
on large type, of Johnson’s Rasselas. Booth’s 
Reign of Grace ; and Marshall’s Gospel Mystery 
of Sanctification. 

They have just issued a third edition of Dr. 
Tyng’s late work,“ Christ is All.’ They have 
also just ready a neat edition of the celebrated 
“Provincial Letters to the Jesuits, by Blaise Pas- 
cal.” 

In press, and will be published shortly, by J. 
W. Moore, 193 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, “ Ellen 
Seymour ; or the Reed and the Flower,” by Mrs. 
Savile Shepherd (formerly Anne Houlditch). 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
29TH OF SEPT. TO THE 13TH OF OCTOBER. 


Alexander (J. E.)\—L’Acadie. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 684, cl. 
2s. Arbuthnot.—The Wrongs of Poland: a Poem. 8&vo. 
pp. 166, cl. 5a. Artist's Ramble in the North of Scotland ; 
consisting of 25 Plates, folio, by Michael Bouquet, Esq. 
Plain, £3.38. ; col. £888. Boutell (C,)—Christian Monu- 
ments in England and Wales. Part 2, 8vo. swd. 2s. 6d. 


Brand \J.)— r Antiquities of Great Britain. Vol. 3, 
square, pp. cl. 5s. Byrne (O.)—Calculation, Lo- 
rithms of, Crown 8vo. pp. 112, cl. 4s. 6d. Chapters on 


| nemo 18mo. pp. 322, cloth, 2s. 6d. Clarke (B.)— 
Language: an Essay on the Source and Constitution of 
the English Language 12mo. 116, cl. 2s, Clements 
(G.)—Customs Guide for 1849 1850. 12mo. pp. 386, cl. 
6s. Corbet (H.)\—The Steeple Chase Calendar. 12mo. 
pp. 160, swd. 5s. Corfe (G.)\—The Physiognomy of Dis- 
pe 4to. eos Ge” Troag — riand ; its Lake 
and Mountain , &e.,&c. Drawings by T. Aliom ; 
Descriptions by T. Rose. 4to, pp 70,62 pl. cl.2is. De La 
Motte (P.)—Anastatic Printing. 8vo. pp. 24, 16 pl., 48. 6d. 
Dudley (J.)—The Anti-muterialist slenying the Reality of 
Matter, and vindicating the Universality of Spirit. 8vo. 
pp. 304, cloth, 6s. Durham and Northumberland ; their 
Lake and Mountain Scenery, &c., &c. Ilustrated by T. 
Allom ; Letterpress, by T, Rose. 4to np 3 84 pl., cl. 24s. 
Irishman (The) at Home. Fep. 8vo. blin) pp. 302, cl. 
%. 6d. Janin (M. J.) —Summerand Winter in Paris: illus- 
trating the Manners and Customs of the Parisians. 4io. 
cl pp. 228, 36 engs. 21s. Johnston (J. F.W.)—Experimental 
Agriculture. 8vo. pp. 278, cl. 88. New South Wales, 
By a resident of Twelve Years’ experience. 12mo. pp. 
140, swd. 2s. 6d. Packer ‘J. G.)—Sermons on the Lord's 
Prayer. the Rev. J. G Packer, M.A. I@mo. pp. 184. 
cloth, 5s. rtson (Lord).—Sonnets, and @gher Poems. 
‘Post 8vo. (Edinburgh) pp. 162, cloth 7s. 6d. Rustat (T.) 
—Memopirs of Tobias Rustat, Esq., Yeoman of the Robes 
to Charles IL, &e. By Wm. Hewett, Jun. 8vo. pp. 106, 
cl. 7s. 6d. Saintes (A.)—A Critical History of Rational- 
ism in Germany, from its Origin to the nt Time. 
Translated from the French. 8vo. pp. 392, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Sermons, by Bishop of Chester, Dr. Cumming, J. D. Jef- 
ferson, W. G. Todd, J. R. Woodford. Seane (G.)—New 
Curiosities of Literature and Book of the Months. Pt. 1, 


oglish Prose: Oxford ‘Translation. New ed. sq. pp. 364, 
cloth, 5s (Bohn's Class. Lib.) Sperling (J. H.)—Church 
1 Notes: with 


troductions, Prayers, and Notes. 
%5s. Do. Scriptural Communion with God : or, the Pen- 
tateuch, Book of Job, ec. 2 vols. 8vo pp. 1622. cl. £2 5s. 
Vinet (A )—Selected Sermons. ‘Trans. from the French. 
12mo. pp. 182, el. 3s. 6d. Westmoreland.—Its Lake and 
Mountain Scenery. Hiust, in 70 Views By T. Allom, 


Esq.. deseriptions by 'T. Rose. 4to. pp. 80, cl. 21s. Wat- 
son (H. ©.) Britannica ; or, British Plants and 
their Geological Relations. Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 480, cloth, 
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108, 6d. Yonge (C. D.)—An English-Greek Lexicon. 4to. 
pp. 556, cl. 21s. 


LAW REPORTS. 
BANKRUPTCY.—De Gex and Smale. Vol. I. Pt. 4. 12s. 
DENISON’S Crown Cases. Vol. L., Part 4, 5s. 
EXCHEQUER.-—Welsby, Hurlston, and Gordon. 


Vol. 2, 
Part 4, 9s. 
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Half Square (nine lines), . ; ° $ 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), _ e 1 00 
Thirty lines, ; A ‘ 1 50 
Half Column, . ; . 275 
One Column, - ° ‘ ° 5 00 
One Page, ¢ " . 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, 3 ‘ ; $40 00 
Thirty lines, e 60 00 
One Colamn, F ; ‘ - 200 00 
NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 
OHN RUSSELL SMITH, 4. Old Compton Street, 
London, begs to call the attention of Book-buyers in 


the United States to his catalogues of CHOICE, USEFUL, 
and CURLOUS BOOKS, at meet low prices, which are 
issued every few weeks. Part VI. for 1849 is now ready, 
containing 1000 articles; also Part t. of a Catalogue of 
25,000 PAMPHLETS and TRACTS (th* largest collec- 
tion in London), containing 2,400 articles on Biography, 
Literary History, Trials, Bibliography, Heraldry, Arche- 
ology, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and 
Metaphysics. By thenew postal regulations these Cata- 
logues may be received for two cents. Applications to Mr. 
Smith, must be post-paid, or they may be had of Apple- 
tons, Bartlett & Weiford, Putnam, and Wiley, of New 
York, and Pennington, Philadelphia, all of whom will ex- 
ecute orders. n24 2t 


The late Mr. Winston’s Unrivalied Collection of Dramatic 
Books and MSS.—Three Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
rty, will SELL by AUCTION, at their great m, 
191 Piccadilly, London, G. B., on THURSDAY, Dec. 13, 
and two following days, the curious PRINTED and 
MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY of Mr. James Winston, de- 
ceased, late proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre, and 
many anager of Drury-lane Theatre. In this col- 
lection will be found Vice-Chamberiain Coke’s Papers 
(temp. Queen Anne) on the Introduction of the Italian 
Opera, the nal MSS of the Rejected Addresses, the 
Colman and Elliston Correspondence, many thousand 
Autographs and Engravings, the whole forming a match- 
less collection of materials for Dramatic history and [llus- 
tration for the last 150 years. 


Catalogues will be sent out by the Packets leav- 
ing England on Ocrogper 27th and Novemser 3d, 
and may be had of Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, 
Wiley, and Putnam, New York; Mr. Penning- 
ton, Philadelphia ; Mr. Ticknor, Boston. 

ni7 2 


Very Choice Books, Oriental MSS., g-c—Five 
Days’ Sale (in England). 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON. 


Auctioneers of Literary Property, 


ILL SELL ster elgg at their great Room, 191 
Piccadilly, don, in | r, the extensive, 
curious, and valuable LIBRARY of a well-known and 
eminent Collector: comprising books printed upon vellum, 
including Cicero de Officiis, 1465, the first classic ever 
nted; curious and rare Block-Books; early Romances 
n various langnages; rare books relating to America, in- 
cluding the Columbas Letter of 1497, and Vesputii Mandus 
Novus, uncut; an extensive series of ancient Italian 
Books, quoted by the Academia della Crusca, and a large 
collection of books in General Literature, several of which 
are of such rarity as hitherto tw have escaped the notice 
of all bibliographers; the original MSS. of M. Jules de 
Klaproth, the celebrated geographer and orientalist, and 
many rare and interesting MSS., Oriental Books, &c. 
Catalogues will shortly be ready, and will be sent to 
America in sufficient time to allow of commissions being 
forwarded. Apply to Mr. Wiley and Mr. Putnam, New 
York ; Mr. Pennington, Philadelphia ; and to Mr. Ticknor 
and Mr. Littell, Boston, of whom may now be obtained 
Catalogues of an interesting sale of Autographs, to take 
place on December 17th. n24 It 











‘|Mereantile Library Association. 





E SECOND LECTURE of the Course, on the 
* in Social Culture,” by Rev. Hunny Gives, 
will be delivered at the of the Association, Clin- 
ton Hall, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 27, 1849, at 7} o’clock 
Sa : * Music.” 
ckets may be procured at the Desk of the Library, or 
atthe Book-stores of George P. Patnam, 155 Broadway, 
D.A & Co., 200 Broadway, and Thomas J.Crowen, 


599 dway. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, 
. nett Chairman Lec. Com. 
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EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 


AND 


TRANSPARENT 


PANORAMA OF THE NILE, 


WITH ORAL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Museum Rooms, 
CHINESE BUILDINGS, 
539 BROADWAY. 

Will Open on WEDNESDAY, 28th Nov. 


Hours of Exhibition, daily, trom 12} to 24 o'clock; and 
from 7 to 9 P. M. 


r1®@ 
AT 


<HH 





PHARAONIC, PERSIAN, PTOLEMAIC, 
ROMAN, BYZANTINE, SARACENIC, 
MEMLOOK, AND OTTOMAN, 

ITS ANCIENT MONUMENTS, ITS 
MODERN SCENERY, 

(Along both banks of the River for a distance of 1,720 miles) 


And the Varied Characteristics of its People, on the River, 
Alluvium, and Deserts, 


ARE EXHIBITED IN A 


GRAND MOVING 
TRANSPARENT PANORAMIC PICTURE 


(900 Feet in length, by 8 in height), 


EXPLAINED BY 


GEO. R. GLIDDON, 
IN ORAL LECTURES, 


EMBRACING 


THE LATEST RESEARCHES, ARCH ZOLOGICAL, 
BIBLICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY A 
GALLERY OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
MUMMIES, &c. 
With splendid Tableaux of 
Hieroglyphical Writings, 
Paintings, and Sculptures. 





Egyptian, Arabian, Turkish, Greek, and other 
Oriental 


MUSIC 
Will be performed during each Exhibition. 

N. B.—MR. GLIDDON’S Descrirtions com- 
mence precisely at 1 P. M., and at 74 P. M. 

Admission, 50 Cents ; Children, half price, 

Gliddon’s “ HAND-BOOK to the Panorama,” at the 
door, Price 25 Cents. 

& For other particulars, See Small Bills. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S PUBLICATIONS. 
ILLUSTRATED TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


IN A HANDSOME SQUARE 8vo. Votume, with 17 Ixtusrrations By Feurx O. C. Darter. 


Encravep By EMINENT Artists. 


Crotu, $3 50; Crorn, extra Gitt, $4; Morocco extra, $6; Papier Macue, unique, $7 50. 


LI 
The Little Antiquary and his Hosts, 
Adventures of the Biack Fisherman, 
My Grandfather's Adventure—The St. Vitus's Dance. 
Adventures of a German Student, 
Di-cussion between Mr. Dribble and his Friend in Green. 
A Trick of Mr. Dribbie’s Muse. 


ILLUSTRATED 








ST OF 
The Death of Jilippo. 

Buckthorn and the renmnpe yet Daughter. 
Inu at Terracina—Arrival of the Estafetie. 
The Little Antiquary. 

Misadventures of the Popkins Family. 

The Painter's Adventure. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Englishman's Adventure, 
Pursuit of the Robbers. 
Aldermanic Recreation. 


| Death of the Mysterious Stranger 


Nocturnal Expedition in Search of Kidd's Money. 


KNICKERBOCKER. 


Ix a HANDSOME Square 8vo. witn 16 ILLusTratioxs From Desicns By F.O.C. Dartzy, Exeravep sy THE BEsT Artists; axp 4 
LirHocgRarn OF Peter Stuyvesant’s ARMY ENTERING NEw AMSTERDAM, FRoM A Drawixnc py Wm. Hearn. 
Unirorm in Styies anp Price witn “ Tates oF A TRAVELLER,” &c, 


LI 
Portrait of Diedrick Knickerbocker. 
Olotfe—The Dreamer’s Vision. 
Knickerbocker’s R»ge at the Crying Children. 
Duteh Exploring Expedition cast away at Hurl Gate. 
Oloffe Van Kortland Measuring the Land with Ten- 
broock’s Breeches. 








ST OF 

The Peach War. 

Dutch Courtship. 

Portrait of Wouter Van Twiller. 

Van Curlet’s Bearer of Dispatches. 

Willivm the ‘Testy astonishing the Council with bis New 
Method of Waging War. 








ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Old Keldermeester in his Coffin, 

Van Poffenburg Procticing War. 

Meeting of Stout Rising and Peter Stuyvesant. 
Great Battle at Josh Christina. 
Knickerbocker’s Farewell. 


ILLUSTRATED SKETCH-BOOK. 


NEW EDITION. 


In A HANDSOME Square 8vo. witn 16 Itiusrrations By F. O. C. Dartey. Unirorm in Styies anp Price with 
“ILLUSTRATED KwickerBockEeR,” “TaLes OF A TRAVELLER,” &c. 


LI 
Portrait of the Author. 
Sannyside—Residence of the Author. 
Rip Van Winkle Awaking. 
English Country Church. 
Return of the Widow's Son. 
Preston’s Ghost. 


ST OF 
Poet’s Corner—Westminster Abbey. 
Meeting of School Boys and Old Servant. 
Author Surprising his Children. 
Chureh at Stratford on Avon. 
| Interior of Shakspeare’s House. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Death of King Philip. 

Funeral of the Pride of the Village. 
The Angier. 

The Singing Lesson. 

Ichabod Crane. 


THE ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 


Ouiver GotpsmitH: A BrocRAPHyY. 


By Wasuincton Irvine. 


In A HANDSOME SQUARE 8VO. VOLUME. 


Wirth xumerovs Ixuvsraa- 


TIONS FROM DESIGNS BY MacC.isE and OTHERS—ENGRAVED BY Roperts. C.otu, $2 50; CLorn ciLt ExTRa, $3; 


Morocco ExTrA, $5. 


ILLUSTRATED SCRIPTURE GIFT-BOOK. 


Famity Picrures rrom THe Biste. Epitep sy Mrs. Exvet. In square 8vo., with 12 rine Steet Encravincs—Crorn Gr11, $3; 
Imitation Mor., $3 50; Morocco Exrra, $5. 


LI 
The Holy Family. 
The Deluge. 
Hagar in the Desert. 
Isaac Blessing Jacob. 


KALOOLAH: A ROMANCE. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
KALOOLAH :—An Antobiogrephy of Jonathan Romer. 
Edited by W. 8. MAYO, M.D. 

* * “ Some of his descriptions are beaati- 
ful, even elegant ; the character of Katoolah pure, arch. 
and trustful, is not only well drawn, but—a far more dif 
ficult matter—well preserved, and Jonathan's love for her 
is admirably depicted, be * * A right readable 
and pleasantly readable volume, with stuffenough in it 
to make three novels, each three volames.”—Douglas 
Jerrold's Weekly News 

“ In conclusion we may recommend ‘ Kaloolah’ to the 
lovers of grave irony as « pleasant companion for an idle 
hour. Asa specimen of sol and well sustained satire 
on the pretensions and extravagance of books of fiction 
and adventure we have nothing to compare with it.’’— 
London Atheneum. 

* *  * “Some of the descriptions of scenery 
in the wilderness are vivid and striking. 
« Dr. Mayo has considerable versatility 
of pen; he dashes at everything, from the ultra-grotesque 
to the hyper-sentimental—from the wildest fable to the 
most substantial matter-of-fact.”—- Blackwood’ s Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

“The most singular and captivating narrative since Ro- 
binson Crusoe.”— Home Journal. ; 

“ Kaloolah will be ‘ The Bouk.’ If it does aot excite a 
sensation in the reading public we will be perfectly con- 
tented to distrust our jadgment in such matters in future.” 
— Merchants’ Journat. 

“ By far the most attractive and entertaining book we 
have read since the days we were fascinated by the chef 
d’wuvre of De Foe or the graceful invention of the Ara- 
bian Nights. It is truly an American Novel—not wholly 





and savage life 
* * 


American in scenery, but American in character, and 
American in sentiment."—United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review. 

“ We have never read a work of fiction with more inte- 





ST OF 
Joseph before Pharaoh. 
The Finding of Moses. 
The Calling of Samuel. 
Ruth and Boaz. 







ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Meeting of David and Abigail. 
The Nativity. 

The Maries at the Sepulchre. 
Martha and Mary. 


rest, and we may add, profit—combining, as it does, with | GEOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES EXPLORING 
the most exciting and romantic adventure, a great deal of | 


information of various kinds. The heroine , Kaloolah, is 
about as charming and delicatea specimen of feminine 
nature, as we recollect in any work of imagiration or 
fancy. We will suswer for it that all readers will be per- 
fectly delighted with her.""—Jouwrnad of Education. 





FREDERIKA BREMER. Library Edition. 
special sanction of the Au thor.) 


THE NEIGHBORS.—A Tale of Everyday Life. A new 
revised edition. With an Introduction written by Miss 
Bremer, expressly for this edition, with a Portrait and 
Vignette. | vol. 12mo. uniform with new edition of 
living, Cooper, and Mias Sedgwick. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURI- 
osities In one volume, 4to. half bound, morocco. 
Price $6. 

The subject of this work is to exhibit the curious 
American Vocuments of a past age now locked up in pri- 
vate collections; it exhibits to the eye how things were 
done by our ancestors of the Revolutionary pe 
embraces some of the most curious and entertaining docu- 
ments of our early times, and is especially valaablé as a 
history. The autographs, visiting cards, and “ Pitcher 
Portrait” of Washington, the drawings made by —— 
André, with his poetry, the letter of Mrs. Washington, Dr. 


Franklin's first newspaper,entire. The lives of Adams, | They 


Chief Justice Marshall, and Thomas Jefferson, in their 
own handwriting, the letters of Whitefield, of Kosciusko, 
Lafayette, Fulton and his Steamboat, and Fiteh, the ori- 
ginal of the Surrender ot Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
the Memorials of the Early Pilgrims, the extraordinary 
Memorandum of Cotton Mather about the Witches, the 
totums or signatures of Indian Chiefs. the Continental 
Money, William Penn's Silver Tea Service, Slavery at the 
North, the curious old Title-pages, aud the Writings of 
most of our American authors, with a thousand other cu- 
rious documents of value and amusement that are calca- 
lated to interest the old, and greatly to instruct the 
young. 


| 


| 


(Under the: 


Expedition. By Prof. James D. Dana, Geologist of the 
Expedition, In a handsome 4to. volume, with a folio 
Atlas of plates. 


*,* Only 80 copies of this work are published for sale. 
GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Volume 
First.—The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
including a variety of pieces now first collected. Edited 
by James Prior. Published uniform, and in connexion’ 
with “ Irving’s Life of Goldsmith,” with Engraved 


Vignettes, Title-pages, &c. Imo cloth. To be com- 
pleted in four volumes. 

Will s be Published, : 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


arranged and edited by W. 8. Mayo, M. D. 

These illustrations consist of six Jarge plates with nearly 
one hundred figures, and an accompanying descriptive «c- 
connt of each figure. The advantage of these illasira- 
tions will be in the great size and clearness of the figures, 


and in the fact that being separate from the text of the 








school book, the teacher can use them for demonstration 
or illustration, as he would figures drawn upon the black 
board. They will be applicable to any of the common 
school philosophies in use. The plates will be mounted 
upon pasteboard backs and inclosed in a pasteboard tox. 
Price, with descriptive books, $5. 

“A well selected and well engraved set of illustrations. 
may not supersede an apparatus where an appara- 
tus can be had, but in all ordinary cases and in all schools 
where the elements of Natura! Philosophy are taught by 
the aid of nothing but the little miserable illustrations in 
the books, these plates will unquestionably prove of the 
greatest service to the pupil and very much facilitate the 
lubor of the teacher.” Cc. W HACKLEY, D.D., 

Professor of Mathematics wnd Astronomy 
in Columbia College. 

“ I have examined a set of plates about to be published 
by G. P. Patnam, and believe that they may be very use- 
ful in illustrating the elementary principles of Natural Phi- 
osophy in py an: AMES vv, 

atural Experimental Osop 
and Chemistry. 
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~~ PROFESSOR GOURAUD'S | 
GREAT WORK ON PHONOGRAPHY. 


Will be published on SATURDAY, November 2th, 
In one volume octavo— 


«PRACTICAL COSMOPHONOGRAPHY, a system 
of writing and printing all the principal languages, with 
their exact pronunciation, by means of an original uni- 
yersal Phonetic Alphabet, based upon philological prinei- 
ples, and representing analogically all the compouent ele- 
nents of the hitman voice, as they occur in different 
tongues and dialects, and xpplicable to daily use in all the 
branches of business and learning, illustrated by nume- 
rous plates explanatory of the Calligraphie, Steno phono- 
graphic and Ty po-phonographic adaptations of the system. 
With specimens of the Lord’s Prayer 


IN ONE HUNDRED LANGUAGES.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 

CHAPMAN ON PERSPECTIVE, being No. 3 of the 
American Drawing Book, price 50 cents. 

ON VENTILATION.—* The Uses and Abuses of Air,” 
By John H. Griscom, A.M., M.D. Price 50 cts. 

GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. By Culver- 
well. 25 cts. 

How TO BE HAPPY.—On Diet. Regimen, &c., &c. 
25 cts. 

DISEASES OF WINTER.-—Coughs, Colds, Asthma, &c. 
25 cls. 


REDFIELD’'S PHYSIOGNOMY ; 
25 cts. 


with Illustrations. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 


n24 it Clinton Hall. 





Harless’s Christian Ethics. 





The Subscriber has in preparation, and will publish at as 
early a day as possible, 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
By G. E. HARLESS, D.D. 


Translated from the German, 
By the Rev. J. N. HOFFMAN, 
Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa. 
in one volume i2mo. 


HENRY PERKINS, 


nl7 3t Philadelphia. 





Letiers to a Sister. 


Will be published in a few weeks— 


LETTERS TO A SISTER. 


DR WILLIAM A. ALCOTT. 
BEING A COMPANION TO LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN. 
312 pages, 12mo. 


A liberal discount made to the trade. 
addressed to the publishers. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
BurraLo. 


Orders should be 


nl7 





in Press. 


A WHEAT SHEAFE GATHERED FROM 
OUR OWN FIELDS. 


By T. 8. ARTHUR and F. 8. WOODWORTH. 
To be fuily illustrated, and making one of the most 
attractive Books of the Season. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS. 
SKETCHES OF THE SCOTTISH COVE- 
NANTERS. By Pror. Aupen. 

M. W. DODD, 


Brick Cavacy CuaPre. 


aha 
PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. 


By SHEPARD K. KOLLOCK 


With an Introduction by ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 
.D., of Princeton. 


THE MOURNER COMFORTED: 
Or Extracts Coneolatory on the Loss of Friends. 
By REV. THOS. LAPE. 
FIRESIDE MISCELLANY AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
llustrated with nearly one hundred fine Engravings. 
M. W. DODD, 
o13tf Brick Church Chapel. 


ol3 if 








NEW BOOKS. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


CHURCHILL ON CHILDREN. 


ON THE DISEASES OF 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN, 


BY 
FLEETWOOD CHURCHILL, MD., M.R.LA., &e. 


Author of “ Midwifery,”” “ Diseases of Chil- 
dren,’ &c. 


In one large and handsome volume of 636 pages. 


* Itis with much cratification that I acknowledge this 
volume to owe its existence solely to the solicitations of 
my excellent American Publishers. After making a con- 
siderable collection of works on Diseases of Children, I 
had laid them aside, hopeless of a plishing the task 
of writing the work | had contemplated ; but it was im- 
possible to decline an invitation so fiittering, from a 
country which had shown so much indulgence to my for- 
mer works, 


“ I have, therefore, in such leisure as | have been able 
to command during the jast three years, written this vo- 
lume, notas the exponent of my own experience alone, 
but as embracing the information recorded by all the au- 
thors within my reach, of which [ have freely availed 
myself, and if it prove useful aud acceptable to my Ame- 
rican brethren, { shall be richly repaid.’”’"—Author’s 
Preface. 





The circumstances under which this work has been 
prepared will be found fully set forth in the Author's 
Pretuce. The American Publishers, therefore, have only 
to remark that its progress through the press has been 
superintended by a competent member of the profession, 
who has added a complete and accurate Index of Dis- 
eases, as also a copious Bibliographical List of Authors 
and Works referred to ; these, they trust, will add to the 
value of the volume, 


—ALSO— 
Mackay’s United States. 


The Western World ; 
Or, Travels in the United States. 


Exhibiting them in their latest Development, Social, 
Political, and Industrial, including a 


CHAPTER ON CALIFORNIA. 
By ALEXANDER MACKAY, Esq. 
From the second and enlarged London Edition. 
In two very neat volumes, royal 12mo, 


This is not the work of a six months’ traveller in this 
country, who adopts all his ideas of the “Model Republic” 
from the life he sees in steamboats, railroad cars, and ho- 
tels. Mr. Mackay spent some years in the United States, 
made himself thoroughly conversant with our national 
genius and character, and with our peculiarities, political, 
social, moral, and religious. These he describes with the 
spirit and vivacity of a keenly observant man, but with the 
kindness of a friend ; and while he does not hesitate to 
express disapprobation where he considers it deserved, he 
is totally free from the sweeping and undiscriminating 
censure of the Trollopes and Basil Halis. 





Just issued, 
KENNEDY’S LIFE OF WIRT. 
In two handome octavo volumes, with a Portrait. 





PARDOES FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


In two royal 12mo. volumes, extra cloth. 





HUMBOLDT’S ASPECTS OF NATURE. 
In one large royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth, 


DE JONGH ON COD-LIVER OIL. 


In one royal !12mo. vol. extra cloth. 





HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRO- 
NOMY. 


In one volume, small 8vo. with plates and cuts. 


MACLISE’S SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
PART L. Price $2. 


Imperial 4to. with sixteen large colored plates. Tv be 
n24 tf complete in Four Parts, 











cate 


D. APPLETON & CO.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Completion of Mrs. Exuis’s New Work. 


HEARTS AND HOMES: 


A STORY. 
BY MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of “ The Women of England,” ete., ete. 


Part Second and last. Price 50 cts. Two parts bound in 
one volume, 8vo. cloth, $) 25. 


“ Of the living female authors of England, there is no 
one more widely or more favorably known in the country 
than Mrs. Ellis. Her works are always characterized by 
a depth of feeling, an earnestness of spirit, a zeal for the 
right, a truth, freshness, and vivacity thet render them 
notonly interesting bat instructive. Her stories contain, 
as the very end and essence of their being, ahigh and lofty 
sentiment of morality, equal to Maria Edgeworth or Han- 
nah More. We cannot but trust they will ever enjoy their 
present popularity. The present publication combines ail 
the graces and felicities of her previous writings, with 
added interest and value. 

“ Mrs. Ellis is welcome at all times, and never more so 
than when she proposes to tell us a story so charming and 
80 profitable as this. No female writer of the present day 
more happily combines the charm of fiction and the 
beauty of mural trath than Mrs. Ellis. As we design to 
say more of this story, we will now only commend it to 
our readers as a most delightful narrative, and one which 
may safely and profitably be read in the domestic circle.” 


FIRESIDE STORIES. 
By MRS. ELLIS. 
A new Edition—1 vol. 16mo. cloth, price 75 cts. 


Conrents.—The Minister’s Family.—First Impressions 
—Somerville Hall.—The Rising Tide. 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 


FIRESIDE FAIRIES; or, Christmas at Aunt Elsie’s. 
By Susan Pindar. Beautifully illustrated with original 
Designs. One vol. 12mo., price 75 cents. : ; 

Contents—The Two Voices, or the Shadow and Sha- 
dowless. The Minute Fairies. [ have and Oh had [. 
The Hump and Long Nose. The Lily Fairy and the Sil- 
ver Beam. ‘The Wandering Watch. The Red and 
White Rose Trees. The Diamond Fountain. The Magi- 
cal Key. . 

*,% A most delightful little volume, admirably adapted 
for youth of all ages. The best criticism of its merits is 
the expression of a boy nine years old, who was presented 
with an early copy ; when asked how he liked it, says he— 
“It is the best story book I ever read.” 

I. 

LOUISE; or, the Beauty of Integrity. A Story for the 
Young. To which are added—Tie Mother's Grave and 
No Place Like Home. Finely illustrated with wood cuss. 
One vol. royal 16in0.—cloth, 38 cents ; boards, 25 cents, 


Ill. 

THE CHILD’S PRESENT: A new Story Book. To 
please the Fancy and improve the Hearts of Young Chil- 
dren, Edited by Grandfather Merriman Illustrated with 
16 colored plates—royal 16mo., cloth 50 cents. 


Iv. 

HOME RECREATION ; A Collection of Tales of Peri! 
and Adventure, Voyages and Travels, Biography, &c.—a 
new Gift Book for Young Readers. Llustrated with 10 
colored plates. 12mo. 87 cenis, 


Choice Illustrated Works. 

I. WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
ment.—A Series of Authentic Portraits, with characteris- 
tic descriptions by several American Clergymen. Edited 
by W. B. Sprague, D.D. Eighteen original designs, exqui- 
sitely engraved expressly for this work. 1 vol. imperial 
8vo. Price 37 ; morocco, $10; papier mache, $12 ; plates, 
colored, $15. 

ll. WOMEN OF THE BIBLE ; delineated in a series 
of Sketches of Females mentioned in the Holy Scripture, 
by Clergymen of the United Stites. tlustrated by 1s 
characteristic steel engravings. Ed. by J. M. Wainwright, 
DD. A new edition. Ilvol.imp.8vo. Price $7; mor. 
antique, $10. 

Ul. THE FOUR GOSPELS .— Arranged as a Practical 
Family Commentary for every day in the year, by the 
Author of the “ Peep of Day,” &c. Edited, with Preface, 
by 8. H. Tyng, D.D. Ulustrated with twelve highly 
finished steel engravings. I vol. 8vo. cloth, $2; gilt, 
$2 50 ; imitation morocco, $3 50 ; morocco, $4 50. 

IV. POEMS BY AMELIA (Mrs Welby, of Ken- 
tucky).—A new and enlarged edition, illustrated with 
original designs by Wier. One volume, square octavo, 
beautifully printed. Price, cloth, $250; gilt sides and 
edges, $' ; imitation morocco, $3 50 ; morocco, $4 50. 

V. SACRED POETS OF ENGLAND AND AME- 
rica, from the earliest to the time. Edited by Ru- 
fus W. Griswold. Illustrated with ten fine steel engrav- 
ings. A new improved edition. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $2 50; 
gilt sides and edges, $3; imitation mor. $3 50 ; mor. $4 50. 

VIL. THE LITERARY GEM.—An ifiustrated Souvenir 
for all seasons. 19 fine steel plates, elegantly bound. 
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GEORGE 8S. APPLETON’S” 
ELEGANT JUVENILES 


FOR 1850. 





I 


MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Illustrated with over 300 engravings. 1 vol. oblong 4to 
Price, 18} cts. ; cloth- limp, 25 ets. 


This volume will delight all the admirers of Mother 


Goose, and, if we are not much mistaken, the old lady will ; 


gather fresh laurels from this elegant edition. 


Il, 
THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DE- 
SCRIBED ; 


With Anecdotes and Illustrations. By the Author of 
“ Peep of Day,” “Line upon Line.” Tilustrated with 
Nineteen Illustrations, and a Map. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 
75 cents ; cloth, gilt edges 87 cts. 

“Perhaps no modern writer has done more good than 
the author of the above. Her works may be found on 
every family tabie.” 


Il. 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS, 


Intended for the amusement and instruction of young peo- 
ple. Lilustrated with Sixteen elegant Plates. 1 vol. 
square }6mo. Price 50 cents; or in « new style Il- 
luminated, 62 cts. 

“* This is a companion volume to the * Book of Animals, 
and is written in the same style. Pleasure and profit are 
endeavored to be conveyed to the young mind, so that 
the impressions made may be of a lasting and beneficial 
character.” 

IV, 


LITTLE ANNIE’S SECOND BOOK, IN 
WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


By the Author of “ Little Annie’s First Book.” Prettily 
Tilustrated with Engravings. 1 vol. square 16mo. Price 
31 cents; cloth 374; cloth gilt 50 cts. 

“ The reader of * Little Annie’s First Book’ wil! find the 
Second Book a little in advance of the First, and it is 
hoped that it may meet with the approbation of parents in 
search of Books for children, from five to nine years of 
age.” . 

Vv. 
THE CHILD’S CHEERFUL COMPANION, 
A Book for Young People. Llustrated with Twenty- 


three Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents; cloth 
gilt, 62 cents. (A New Edition.) 


VI. 
THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


Intended for the Entertainment and Instruction of Young 


People. By R. Biley. Hilustrated with Twelve De- 
signs of Animals. 1 vol. square 16mo. Bound in fancy 
style, 62 cts. 


Vil. 
FANNY AND HER MAMMA; OR EASY 
READING LESSONS. 

In which it is attempted to bring Scriptura) principles into 
daily practice. With Hints for Nursery Discip'ine. By 
the Author of “Mamma’s Bible Stories,” “ Bible 
Scenes.” &c. 1 vol. square 18mo. Price 38 cents half 
bound ; 50 cents cloth plain, and 62 cts. gilt edges. (A 
New Edition.) 


vir. 
HOLIDAY HOUSE; 


A Series of Tales by Miss Sinciair. From the third Lon- 
don Edition. Prettily HIilustrated by Croome. 1 vol. 
16mo. Sound in fancy covers 75 cents; the same gilt 
edges, 87 cts. 


TX. 
LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES, 
Chiefly in Words of One Syllable. Prettily Ilustrated. 1 
vol. 16mo. Bound in cloth. Price, 25 cents; in H- 
juminated style, 31 cts. 


x. 
CITY CRIES; OR A PEEP AT SCENES 
IN TOWN. 


By an Observer. Ulustrated with Twenty-Four Elegant 
Designs by Croome. Price in paper covers gilt edges, 
25 cents; cloth 37 ceats; cloth, colored plates, 50 cents; 
cloth, gilt edges, colored plates, 62 cents. (A New 
Edition.) 


xl. 
DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 


By Isanc Watts, D.D, With Twenty-Four Illustrations. 
1 vol. square 16mo0. Price, half bound in cloth, 25 cts; 
cloth, 37 cenis; cloth, colored plates,56 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, gilt edges, 62 cents. 





XII. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 
A New Story. Hiustrated with Designs. Price, in paper 
covers, 124 cents; cloth extra, 25 cents. 
XII. 


THE BOOK OF PROFESSIONS AND 
TRADES. 
Illustrated with Twenty-Four Designs by Croome. Price, 


25 cents, paper covers; cloth extra, 37 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, 50 cents ; cloth, gilt edges, 62 cts. 


XIV. 

THE YOUTHS HAND-BOOK OF MO. 
DERN TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
One vol. 16mo. Beautifully [lustrated. Bound in gilt 
sides and edges. Price 75 cents. 


XV. 


SCENES AND STORIES FROM EU. 
ROPEAN HISTORY. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt sides and edges. 
Price, 75 cents. 


XVL 
PRETTY STORIES FOR PRETTY LIT- 
TLE PEOPLE. 


With Lluminated Frontispiece, and many Engravi 
1 vol. small 18mo. cloth, gilt edges. Pree S0cts. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH’S JUVENILES. 
New Editions of 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; LAZY LAWRENCE, 
AND THE BRACELET. 


Beautifully bound in fancy paper Illuminated. Price, 
31 cents each, 





MRS. SHERWOOD'S PRETTILY ILLUS. 
TRATED JUVENILES. 
DUTY IS SAFETY, or TROUBLESOME TOM ; THINK 


BEFORE YOU ACT; AND JACK THE SAILOR 
BOY. 


Bound in Uiluminated covers. Price, 31 cts, each. 





LITTLE DORA; or TEE FOUR SEA. 


NS 


Prettily [Nustrated with Origi- 
nul Designs, by Croome. Price half bound in cloth, 
31 cts. ; cloth, 37 cts.; cloth, gilt edges, 50 cts. 


C3" These volumes will be found to be all got up 
in « superior style to any Juveniles published in the mar- 
ket, and for cheapness they will challenge competition. 
Nothing is published but what is strictly moral, eo that 
Booksellers throughout the country can point to Apple- 
ton's Juveniles as the best in every point of view. 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE 


By a Lady of Charleston. 


Is published, and will be furnished gratis on application 
to the publisher. 


These volumes will be found to be superior to any in the 


market. 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
nl? 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


A New Book for Horsemen! 
Advice to Purchase.s of Horses. 


A Short and Familiar Treatise on the External Con- 
formation of the Horse; the Nature of Soundness and 
UWasoundness; and the Laws relating to Sale and War- 
ranty. With copious Directions for r Sertnce nth Unsound- 
ness prior to purchasing. 

By JOHN STEWART, V. 8. 


“ The buyer hath need of a hundred eyes. 
But the seller of only one.” 
1 vol. 18mo0. Price, 50 cents. 


GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 
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‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE. 
91 Joun Srreer, corner or Gorn, 





[Nov. 24, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee! Pen has been yy. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves co). 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. {)5 
combination of puRABILITY With ELAsTicrry, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTs. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs, 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTs. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONU\M, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 


Engrossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 





The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN: 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 

Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


jyi tt 
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BAKER & SCRIBNER 
Will shortly Publish the following Works : 


SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 


By J. T. HEADLEY. 

With the following Original Illustrations by Darley: 
SAMUEL AND SAUL. | ABSALOM. 
PAUL. THE NAMELESS PROPHET. 
THE RED SEA PASSAGE. THE DREAM AND ITS FULFILMENT. 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
RUTH. THE DISCIPLE THAT JESUS LOVED. 
THE POWER OF BEAUTY. FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 

1 vol. royal octavo. An elegant gift book (will be published next week.) 


HE BATTLE SUMMER, 
Reign of Blouse: 


BEING TRANSCRIPTS FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS IN PARIS DURING THE YEAR 1848. 
By J. K. MARVEL. 
Author of Fresh Gleanings and J. K. Marvel's Letters. 
1 vol. 12mo., with an [lustration by Darley. 
“The book cannot fail to be one of very marked interest and value. The author was in Paris during the most 





eventful portion of the late Revolution, and devoted himself entirely to a study of its character and observation of its | Moos Aaunt 


incidents. Our readers will remember the admirable spirit and graphic style of his letters,—the 
observation which they displayed,—their quiet, rich, and satiric humor,—their rapid and eloq 
character and of incident, and that general spirit of refined, cultivated tiste which marks them at once as the pro- 
ductions of a scholar, versed in the ways of the best society. His book is not a reprint of these letters ;—the whole 
hus been carefully re-written, and whether it be regarded from an artistic or historic point of view, we are confident 
it will be one of the best productions of the current season.”—Courier and WR | T I N 

R GS. 


quick yet accurate 
t deli ti of 





POEMS AND PROSE 


By RICHARD H. DANA. 


2 vols. I2mo. 

The publishers take great pleasure in announcing a new and complete edition of the Poems and Prose writings of 
Richard H. Dana, * who, as a Poet and Novelist, is worthy to be ranked with any living writer in the English lan- 
guage. All the writings of Dana belong to the permanent literature of the country. His prose and poetry will find 

year more and more readers.” This edition will comprise all Dana’s Poems—the Idle Man, and several Essays 
and Reviews never before collected. 


PEOPLE I HAVE MET; 


Or, Portraits from — Society (drawn under a thin veil of fiction), including 
THE BELLES OF NEW YORK. 


By N. P. WILLIS. 
l vol. 12mo., uniform with Rural Letters. 


ANNALS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN. 


By MRS. GEORGE. 


Ist volume, with Portrait. 


DESULTORIA: 


THE RECOVERED MSS. OF AN ECCENTRIC. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON ; 


Containing his Lectures on Art, Poems, Aphorisms, &c., never before published. 
Evitep sy RICHARD H. DANA, Jr. 


1 vol. 18mo. 





B. & 8S. have recently Published. 
Los Gringos ; or, An Inside View of Mexico and California, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, 
and Polynesia. By Lieut. H. A. Wise, U.S.N. Second edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Sights in the Gold Region and Scenes by the Way. " T. T. Johnson. 1 vol. 12mo. 
The Puritan and his Daughter. A new work by J. K. Paulding, Author of the “ Dutchman’s 
Fireside.” 1 vol. I2mo. 
“ A historical novel of great interest.” 


Frontenac ; or the Atotarho of the Iroquois. A Metrical Romance. By Alfred B. Street. 1 
vol. i2mo. with Portrait of Author. . 


Evenings at Woodlawn. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet, author of Women of the Revolution. 1 vol. 


12m. 
Physician and Patient; or, a Practical View of the Mutual Duties, Relations, and Interests of 


the Medical Profession and the Community. By Worthington Hooker, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
The Brilliant. An Annual for 1850, with Sixteen fine Steel Engravings. Edited by T. 8. 
Arthur. Royal 8vo. 


Proverbial Philosophy, by Tupper, with original Designs and Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. in 
various styles of binding, and printed in clear type, on superfine paper, making an elegant Gift-Book for all 
Seasons. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


145 Nassan street, and 36 Park Row. 


THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK. 


Len 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


Printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of ILLumtnatTions, making the most desirable Presentation Book fur 


all Seasons. 
Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- 
out clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges 


iges. 

rders from the Trade are soliciied. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PuBLISHERS AND BooKsELLers, 

S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, PHiLapELPHIA. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
DAVID HALE. 


WILEY, 
161 Broadway, 

HAS NOW READY, 

MEMOIRS OF DAVID HALE, late Editor of the Jour 
nal of Commerce With Selections from his Miscella 
neous Writings. By Joseph P. Thompson, Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York. With a 
fine Portrait on Steel, and a View of the Interior of the 


Tabernacle at an Anniversary Mee‘ing. 1 vol. thick 
12mo. $1 235. 


J. 





J. W. has recently Published, 


I. SKETCHES OF REFORMS AND REFORMERS 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By Henry B. Stanton. 1 
vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


“ As a commentary on the spirit of the age, the volume 
is highly suggestive—parts of it are truly delightful.”— 


“Every page of the book teems with lively interest.”— 
Newport News. 
“ ‘rhe names of the most distinguished of modern states- 





men and authors, preachers and orators, are found in the 


| catalogue of Mr. Stanton’s Sketches, and with admira- 


ble point and beauty has he hit them off.’—New York 


| Evangelist. 


“They are written with energy and power.”—WN. Y. 
| Recorder. 
| ‘ We have read the main part of this volume with deep 
| interest—the whole book is warm with life.’—M. York 
| Com. Adv. 
| ©The work will be seized with avidity.”"— Wayne 
| Sentinel. 


ll. HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Selected and Arranged with short Biographical and Cri- 
tical Notices, Ry Charles Knight. 4 vols. 12mo. full 
cloth or half bound in leather. Price $4. 


“ This work consists of extracts from the best English 
authors, arranged in order for every-day reading—they are 
365 in number, and present, therefore, employment for a 
half hour each day in the year—for every seventh day a 
selection is made from some moralist or divine, which is 
suitable for the holier hours of the Sabbath.” 

“The charm of the book, however, results from the 
mind that has gathered from all quarters this truly choice 
collection. We recommend this book with cordiality to 
families who spend each day a pleasant half hour of so- 
cial reading."—New Englander. 

* A charming volume, just such a one as we love to 
have always at hand for those half hours that come often 
and invite to just such pleasant reading as this.’—N. Y. 
Observer. 

*Itseems as though we should never tire of reading 
these Half-Hours.”—Albany Spectator. 

“ These books should find a place in every library.”— 
Home Journal. 





Ill. WINDINGS OF THE RIVER OF THE WATER 
of Life, in the Development, Discipline, and Fruits of 
Faith. By George B. Cheever. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


“Thoroughly versed in both philosophy and theology, 
profound, too, in his kuowledge of Christian experience, 
his works are full of instruction, and are marked by an 
unction which makes them attractive to spiritual tastes. 
In the work before us he attempts (o unite the speculative 
and the practical on the subjectof Faith, and to trace the 
stream of Christian experience.as it is recorded in the Word 
of God, and makes its appearance in the hearts of God's 
people.”—N. Y. Recorder. 

* The charming freshness, purity. and vitalizing energy 
suggested by the title of this work so beautifally charac- 
terize its contents, that once hinted at it will hardly leave 
the reader during its perusal—it is a picture of the beauti- 
ful progress of the Grace of God in the Soul of man.”’— 
| WM. Y. Evangelist. 

“The variegated drapery in which the author has 
clothed his thoughts gives his work a freshness and original 
air that will delight the reader, and secure his attention.” 
— Phila. Observer. 


IV. LIFE, HEALTH, AND DISEASE. By Dr. Ed- 
ward Johnson. From the 132th London Edition, 12m». 
cloth, 50 cts. 


“ This is such a book as Cobbett would have written 
had he possessed medical knowledge,”’— Spectator. 

“ He who attends to the advice given in this book, 
wants no more: itis a whole encyclupedia of medical 
science.”"— Gentleman's Mag. 

« Mr. Johnson's maxims are Temperance and Exercise 
—no coddling and comforting—and defy the docter.”— 
Tait's Mag. 

* A series of populur letters on the principal ffanctions 
of the animal economy. It will find many readers, 
and cannot be rend without advantnge."—M. Y. Tribune. 


JOHN WILEY, 


nv it 161 Broadway. 
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THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING 


POPULAR FRENCH AUTHORS 


FOR §& 


ALE BY 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway, N. Y. 








[Nov. 24, 





a 





Abailard Boileau Cottin (Mme.) Foa (Mme.) Kohblrausch Mignet Rabion Shohspeare 
Abrantés Boiste Courier Gabourd Lebrun Moliére Racine Sophocle 
Aimé- Martin Bonnechose Cousin Galibert Lafontaine Massillon Regnault Staél (Mme. de) 
Alfieri Boniface Dante Galland Las Casas Milton Renauit Salvandy (de) 
Allonville Bossuet De Fue Gallais Lavallée Montaigne Reybaud Segur 
Ancelot Bossut Delavigne Gaultier Lesage Montesquieu Rousseau Saint Ouen 
Arago Bourdaloue Delille Genlis Lurine Moore (‘l’. Rabelais Sonnet 
Arioste Bourdon Dara Goldsmith La Harpe Maistre (X. de) Regnard Tardieu 
Aristophane Bourrieane De la Béeche Girauldiére Lamartine Malherbe Remusat (Mme.) Tasse (Le) 
Armould Boyer Déemosthéne Grandville La Bruyére Musset Rogron Tasiu (Mme.) 
Aubigoé Britlat-Savarin Depping Guérin Lamennais Machiavel Rousseau (J. B.) Thierry 
Augustin Briseux Désaugiers Girardin (Mme, de) Lamotte Mennechet Ray: Thiers 
Bacon Buffier Descartes Goethe La Rochefaucauld Meissaset Michelot Retz Thucydide 
Balzac Buffon Destouits Giraudet Leroux de Lincy Meadow Robertson Tibbins 
Barante Burns Dulaure Guizot Locke et Leibnitz Nodier Rollin Valentin 
Barbaroux Burette Dumas Gombault (Mile.) Lope de Vega Norvins (de) Ronna Vernet (H.) 
Barbuud Byron De la Fosse Girard Lucien Noe! et Chapsal Saint Hilaire Veuiilot 
Barthélemy Camoens Estry Hoffinan Laurent de l’Ard Nugent Saintine Voltaire 
Beaumarchais Campan (Mme.) Eschyle Homére Levi Patria Schmid Valayre 
Benvenuto Cellini Capefigue Euripide Hugo Lingard Pellico Sévigné Viennet 
Beranger Chapsal Fénélon Heloise L’Homond Perrault Souvestre Vigny 
Berard Chateaubriand Feéval Hérodote Landais Pitre Chevalier Swift Villemain 
Bernardin de StPierre Cervantes Florian Harmoniére Lorain Piutarque Sainte-Beuve Villeneuve 
Berquin Chénier Fielding Hoffet Legendre Pascal Sand (George) ernier 

; Bezout Cobbett Flechier Janin (Jules) Maltebran Pétrarque Sandvaa Wailly 
Bignon Corneille (P. et Th.) Fleury (I Abbé) Kempis (Thomas a) Mar t Platon Scarron Wyss 
Blane Corménin, De Fleury (Lamé) Klopstock Manzoni Poujoulot Schiller Xenophon, eic., etc, 
Bocace Cortambert Filon Krudner (Mme.de) Michelet Payen Scribe nl? 











| EVERYBODY'S ALMANAC AND DIARY, 
FOR 1850. 





Contents. 


CALENDAR. 

GUVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JUDICIARY. 

LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, 
OFFICIAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1848. 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
UNITED STATES MILITIA. 

REVENUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
COTTON CROP OF ‘THE UNITED STATES. 
COAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 







APPLE 
POPULAR AND USE 








ETIQUETTE FOR GENTLEMEN, BY AN AMERICAN. 
THE BALL ROOM, AND EVENING PARTIES. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

CONVERSATION AND TABLE TALK. 

THE TOILETTE, DRESS, AND FASHION. 
ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES, BY A LADY. 

CROCHET: WITH ENTIRELY NEW PATTERNS. 















GRAYS ELEGY IN A CO 
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©ne volume, small 18mo. muslin, gilt, Price 25 ets. 
tucks 37 cts. each, $3 per dozen. 


RAAAAAAAAA 


BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

CHRONICLE OF EVENTS, 1848—1849. 

POPULATION, PRODUCTS, AND MANUFAC- ' 
TURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THEUNITED STATES. 

COINS OF THE WORLD IN AMERICAN’: 
MONEY. 

ELECTION TABLE, SHOWING THE TIME OF 
HOLDING ELECTIONS IN EACH STATE. 
DIARY AND MEMORANDA FOR EVERY DAY 

IN THE YEAR. 
2 per dozen, $15 per hundred ; or, in 


each; 


TON’S 
FUL HAND BOOKS, 


Price 25 cts. each. 


Each in a neat pocket volume, elegantly bound in fancy muslin, gilt edges and sides. 


KNITTING, NETTING, AND FANCY WORK. 

CHESS ; WITH THE VARIOUS MOVES AND OPENINGS. 

WHIST ; CONTAINING RULES FOR PLAYING ALL 
KINDS OF WHIST. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLES. 

GAMES FOR THE AMUSEMENT OF EVENING PARTIES. 


These volumes have received the unqualified approbation of the press throughout thecountry. Each volume 
is full and complete on the subject of which it treats. 


Price $2 per dozen, or $15 per hundred ; either of one kind, or assorted. 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Pvsuisner, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


UNTRY CHURCH-YARD, 


With Thirty-Three Exquisite Designs. 


Ore volume 8yo. Price in cloth gilt, $1 25; morocco extra bevelled, $2 25; colored Plates, morocco, $3 50. 
i<7° Eurly orders solicited, as but a small edition is printed. 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, Pvustisner, 
Philadelphia. 


New Engravings ! 
SOUVENIRS OF SARATOGA, 


A Set of Interesting Views of this fashionable Water- 
' ing-place, drawn from Nature by A. KOLLNER, executed 
in Paris by DEROY. 


Price of each set—plain, $2. 
Price of each set—colored, $5. 


PORTRAIT OF 


GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


First President of the United Stites. Painted by 
STUART, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 


Price of each copy—plain, 374 cts. 
Price of each calla 62) cts. 


PORTRAIT OF 


JAMES K. POLK, 
Late President of the United States. Drawn from Life 
by DUBOUJAL, lithograpbed by ALOPHE in Paris. 
Price of each copy—pluin, 374 cts. 
Price of each copy—tinted, 624 cts. 








To be ready early in October. 


iT) ) , 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS 
Painted by the celebrated American Artist, W. §. 
MOUNT, Esq., rotten on Stone by LEON NOEL in 
Paris, forming a companion picture to that popular print 
* The Power of Music.” 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 


Oye. “‘y each copy, plain, $3 
do. proof before letters (only 
100 printed), P 
Do. do. _ colored in superior style, 


after the original picture, $5 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., 


289 Broapway. 
o13 tf 





THE LIVES 


JAMES MADISON 
JAMES MONROE, 


FOURTH AND FIFTH PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
By JOHN QUINCY*ADAMS. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 
A HISTORY OF THEIR ADMINISTRATIONS. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 
164 Main street, Burravo, N. Y 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREBT, NY. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
E. D- TRUMAN, 


CINCINNATI. 


}, MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Two 

"volumes in one, large clear type, 500 pages Royal 

octavo, sheep, marbled edges. ice $1 75. 

This new edition of Mr. Macaulay's admirable work 
combines every feature of excellence to be found in the 
other American editions. Its large, distinct type, and the 
peauty of the impression, render it equal, in point of read- 
ability—to any ; while the durable library binding, and the 
eompact form in which it is issued, make it superior. In 
a work of such magnitude—running to many volumes be- 
fore completion—the condensed style of publication is pre- 
ferable, being far more convenient for reference, while the 
multiplication of volumes is objectionable to the booksel- 
jer and often to the purchaser. This edition obviates all 
objections as to bulk and inferior binding—and is at the 
same time as readable as the larger forms. 

2, MANSFIELD'’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
United States; or, A Complete View of the Theory 
and Practice of the General and State Governments. 
with the relations between them. By E. D. Mansfield, 
Esq. A new and revised edition, with ihe latest 
authorities, t vol. I¥mo., half bound, cloth sides. 
Price 50 cents. 

This 1 manual of political science having been 
jong ia the front rank of text-books adapted to the use of 
the higher classes in schools, and having passed through 
fifieen editions, is now issued with additions and correc- 
tions, bringing the work down to the year 1849. [ts value 
is thus much enhanced as a modern and reliable work, 
while the price has been materially reduced. 


3. SMITH'S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR; or, English 
Grammar on the Productive System. By Roswell C. 
Smith. 12mo. halfroan. Price 34 cts. 


MASON’S SACRED HARP, Vol. [. A Collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes for the use of Churches, 
Choirs, and Singing Schools. Price 88 cents. 


MASON’S SACRED HARP, Vov. IL—A new and 
enlarged Edition, with substantial Improvements. 
Price 88 cts. 


MASON’S SACRED HARP, Patent Notes.—A Collec- 
tion of Church Music, designed for Use in the South 
and West, where Square Notes are much used. 
Price 67 cts. 

MASON’S JUVENILE HARP.—A new and beautiful 
Collection, adapted to Juvenile Singing Schools, 
Common and Sunday Schools, and Family Circles. 
Price 50 cts, 


8 LOVELL’S YOUNG SPEAKER. 
bled edges. Price 63 cts. 


9. OLMSTED'S RUDIMENTS. 
cloth sides. Price 63 cts. 


. NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo. sheep, large type, 
marbled edges. Price 56 cts. 


1), CHRISTIAN HYMNS. 32mo, sheep. Price 20 cts. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
Price 38 cts. 


. HALE’S UNITED STATES. New and Revised 
Edition. Price 40 cts. 


. PICTURE READER, for Children. 16mo. square, 
illustrated. Price 10 cts. 


ASSORTED TOY BOOKS. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, new 
and beautiful Cuts. o13 4tlem 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 


Bookstore, 

NTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 

Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
laable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, etc.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, ete.; 
waich are offered to the public at extremely Low 
rices, 


Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
je9 Gm 





_ 


ad 


= 


12mo. sheep, mar- 


18mo. half bound, 


16mo. square, muslin. 





executed. 





Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


TS Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
4 Trade to the above charining French Javenile, which 
‘8 particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
Tecommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
‘emely popular in France, having passed through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram's Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
avor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
valuable in Boarding 





who have used it; it is particularly 
Schools. 2 we Y 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my 2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 
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BOHN’S NEW ISSUES. 


Just: Received. 
THE 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


4 ye Series will be published uniformly with the 
Sranparp Lisrary, and comprise Works of the very 
= my character, extensively embellished with Steel or 

ood Engravings by the best Artists of the day, and will 
be published Monthly. 

The claims of this undertaking tv the especial patron- 
age of the Public will be sufficiently evident by an intima- 
Uon of « few of the books it is intended to include, all of 
which are now rendy for publication. 





THE FIRST WORK PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES 
WILL BE 


LODGE’S 
Portraits of Illustrious Personages 
of Great Britain. 


WITH 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their 
Lives and Actions. 

Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. each volume containing 
THIRTY PORTRAITS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL 
(In all 240) ; 


with the respective Biographies usaBRipeep, as originally 
published by Messrs, Harding & Lepard. 


The First Volume is now ready, and the others will ap- 
pear Monthly without intermission, and when completed 
will be followed by one or other of the undermentioned 
Books, in the order most convenient :— 


Palestine and the Holy Land. 





The Reliques of Father Prout. 


455 








CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 


252 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


1. 
THE EXCURSION: A POEM. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


l vol. 12mo. To match Coleridge’s and Wordsworth’s 
Poems. $1 


“The noblest poem in the English language since 
Milton’s Paradise Lost.”'"—R. H. Dana. 


Il. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES AND 
SACRED SONGS. 
1 vol. 12mo., finely printed, 75 cents. 
ul, 
GEOMETRY AND FAITH; 
A FRAGMENTARY SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL. 
374 cents. 
IV 


THE STORY OF STORIES: 


OR, FUN FOR THE LITTLE ONES: 
Being Rambles in the Fairy Land of Italy. From the 
Pentainerone of Giambattista Basile. Translated 


from the Neapolitan by 
JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR. 
With Illustrations by Groroe Cruiksmank. 88 cts. 
Vv. 
Three new Juvenile Books, bk Mary Howrrrt, consisting 


of Stories not before published in this country, with 
an Engraved Frontispiece to each, 374 cts., viz: 


FIRESIDE TALES. 


Cruikshank’s Three Courses and pug curisrMas TREE, AND OTHER 


| 


a Dessert, | 


| 
And other highly Illustrated Works of equal pretensions. | 





Also just received, 


STANDARD LIBRARY SERIES. 
SCHLEGEL’S 


Lectures on Modern History. 


One Volume. 
Orders from the Trade solicited. 


BANGS, PLATT & CO., 
204 Broadway. 


Emporium of Art-Rooms. 


No. 304 Broapway, 
Corner of Duane st. 


The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment 
comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortinent of 


ENGRAVINGS; 


English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotint, 
and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS; 


Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 
Books of Design, and Works in every Department of 
Literature and the Fine and Useful Aris, are offered posi- 
tively at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the objects of a 
deed of assignment executed by the proprietor on the 27th 
day of July ultimo. 


The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 
WM. A. GREENE, 
Agent for the Assignee. 


SECOND EDITION 
DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT’S LET- 
TERS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Just published by 
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Burrao. 





. GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
nl 


STORIES. 


THE TURTLE DOVE OF MOUNT 
CaRMEL. 





C. S. F. §& Co. have in Press, 
MARY HOWITT’S STORY BOOK. 


With Hlustrations. 1 vol. 


MRS. HOFLAND’S DOMESTIC TALES. 
1 vol. 12ino. Illustrated. 
POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By the Author of 
“ AMERICAN POPULAR LESSONS.” 


A new and revised edition. 


A NEW HOME, WHO’LL FOLLOW ? 
BY MRS8, KIRKLAND. 
A new edition, with Illustrations by Darley. 


A YEAR’S LIFE IN PARIS. 
BY DR. A. K. GARDNER. 


| A new edition, on large paper, ond Ulustrated with 


nl0 3t Twenty-five Steel Engravings. 








HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute ail 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 

02 3m Cor, John st., New York. 


WILLIAM PATTON, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
WATERBURY, Conn. nl7 
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Ow REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Office 68 Wall Street — 
This Institution, during the month of October, 1849, has 
issued One Hundred and Thirty Policies, viz 


To Mechanics, . . 35 To Students, . - 3 
Formers, . . Teachers, ° sg 
Merchants, . Officers of U.S. se 
Manufacturers, . 15 Mariners, “ 
Clerks, ° a Laborers, ; .- 
Bhipmasters, . 6 Ladies, e im 
Lawyers, . oh Other parties, ae 
Physicians, Livesinsured, 130 


-s 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
Medical Examiners—GERORGE WILKES, M.D., COR. 
NELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., in attendance at the office 
daily, from 12 to 1 o'clock, P.M. ni0 tf 


o NOTICE. — 


HE partnership heretofore existing between the sub- 
scribers, under the firm of CAREY & HART, was dis- 
solved by its own limitation on the lth of September last 
The business of the firm will be settled by A. HART, and 
either of the undersigned is authorized to use the name 
of the firm in liquidation. 


vv 


A. HART, 
HENRY C. BAIRD. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 5. 1849, nl7 


NEARLY READY. 


Iconographic ~ Eneyclopadia, 
PART III. 


Published in 25 Parts, at $1 each. Payable on 
delivery of each part. 
Subscriptions only received for the whole work. 
o> This work is entitled to more than ordinary claim 
to general attention, inclading, as it does, the great princi- 
ples of scientific research, and the results of deep philoso- 


phical investigation, 
The steel plates, of which the work will contain 500, 


————— = eo 


The Memorials of John Bartram 


AND 


HUMPHREY MARSHALL, 


With Occasional Notes, Biographical Sketches, 
and a Selection from their Correspondence. 
By Wa. Dar.ineTon, m.p., 

In one volume, 8vo. with Illustrations. 


“ This is a large and most elegantly printed volume of 
some six hundred pages, not made up of dry botanical de- 
tails, only intelligible to the scientific reader, but of mate- 
rials such as must mterest all readers. John Bartram is 
well known as the first native American Botanist who 
pursned the study of the most beautiful branch of natural 
history with a degree of enthusiasin only equalled by the 
success of his labors. A vast number of letters from him 
and various correspondents of his in Earope and America, 
from 1734 to the time of his death in 1777, are given, in- 
cluding letters from Peter Collinson, James Logan, Lin- 
neus, Sir Hans Sloane, Benjamin Franklin, Michaux, &c., 
&c., all marked by a genial warmth of feeling seidom 
encountered in the present matter-of-fact age.”— Even- 
ing Bulletin. 


Characteristics of Literature, 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
GENIUS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


By HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 


Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” “ Artist Life,” 
&e, &c. 


“Mr. Tuckerman has just issued a new volume of 
biographical and literary sketches, which bears the title 
* Characteristics of Literature, illustrated by the Genius of 
Distinguished Men.’ He has happily chosen Sir Thomas 
Browne as the representative of the Philosopher; Chan- 
ning, of the Moralist; Roscoe, of the Philanthropist; 
Lamb of the Humuorist; Macaulay of the Historian, &e., 
&c. A glance at its pages, and a knowledge of the 








are beautifully executed by the first artists of Germany, 
and are really splendid specimens of engraving: they have 
been prepared especially for this work. The price has 
been fixed atan exceedingly low rate ($1 per part), which 
can scarcely cover the cost of the work.—Farmer and 
Mechanic. 

Experience has shown that, in these days of inventions 
and machines, it is impossible to obtain a correct notion of 
things without the assistance of illustrative designs. The 
engravings in this work have been pronounced by the most 
eminent artisis in the world, superior to any hitherto 
published. ‘They posvess in an eminent degree that clear- 
ness of execution which is so invaluable in works de- 
signed for popu ar instruction. 

There is, moreover, another advantage which this work 
has over any other now extant, and that. too, a very im- 
portant one. The seventh and last edition of the Ency 
clopedia Britannica was published in 1842, and has here- 
tofore divided favor with the Metropolitana, Rees's, and the 
Edinburgh, veing very nearly obsolete in matters of sci- 
enee. Now the Britannica contains 500 quarto steel en- 
gravings; the Iconographic has 500 of lurger size and su- 
perior execution. ‘Ihe price of the former has been 
REDUCED to Two Hundred or more Dollars, whilst the 
latter may be put at just Twenty-five Dollars. 

We know of no work which bids fair to do more for the 
cause of popular education.— Richmond Examiner. 


Full prospectuses to be had on application to 
any Bookseller in the United States. Subscrip- 
tions received by all booksellers. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


PuBLisuER, 
n3 if 2 Barclay street, N. Y. 





A. S. BARNES *& COS 
School-Book Circular. 


7 tollowing TEXT-BOOKS having recently been 
published, and possessing, as is believed, superior 
merit over other works of similar character, the publish- 
ers would respectfully call the attention of ‘Teachers to a 
careful examination of their merits :— 


BROOKS’S CLASSICS. 


BROOKS’S OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. With Illus- 
trations. $2 50. 
BROOKS’S GREEK LESSONS (or First Lessons in 


Greek). 62 cts. 

BROOKS’S COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA (in 
Greek). 624 cts. 

BROOKS’S LATIN LESSONS (or First Lessons in 
Latin). 624 cts. 

RELD & BAIN’S CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. 
$i 00. 

PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. $1. 

PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSO 
phy. $l. 

PROF. DAVIES’S UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, &c. 

Published by 

013 A 8. BARNES & CO. 





- 








thor, us that it will be admitted as one of the 
happ‘est works that has proceeded from his pen—discrimi- 
nating with distinctions, with the accessary illustrations 
of a wan of taste and travel.”"— Literary World. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


ni7 tf Publishers, Paitape ruta. 


Now Rea dy . 
Hume’s History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macan- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price withia the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WaSHINGTON STREET, 
ad4tf BOSTON. 


P ‘ , 

HOLDEN’S DULLAR MAGAZINE. 
‘PUNE present proprietor of this popular Magazine, in 

continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
lose none of its merits and attractions which it possessed 
under its former one, and which has made it so desirable 
a Periodical for Family Reading. it is made up of Tales, 
Translations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of His- 
tory, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews, Criticisins, and 
Topics of the month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed. [1 is fur- 
nished at the low price of One Dollar a year, in advance, 
the yearly volume containing 768 pages, making it the best 
and cheapest Dollar oe Pare 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
for $15. 

Letters must be addressed, Hotpes’s Dottar Maga- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-paid). 
Money way be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
sence of the Post-maeter as evidence of the fact. 

W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassau street, 
n33m Proprietor. 











CLASSICAL 'TEXT-BookS 
F 
COLLEGES AND HIGH scuoois 


LTHOUGH the great improvements in the priy,... 
A Art have done so much to add to the a pe Printing 
Books, and also to diminish the cost, yet t 
forms rather a serious item in the expense 
This is particularly the case in editions of the Latin Clas 
sics, There is no want of excellence in many of the. 
bat they are generally either so comprehensive or extend. 
ed by annotations, that the price is an obstacle q, ‘ieee 
who, entertaining enlarged views of the advantaves of 
education, have not nsurate with thei 
wishes. It is, therefore, the intention of the Subscriber, 
to publish neat and correct editions of such detached por. 
tions of the classic authors as are usually read in Schoo|s 
and Colleges. This plan has been tried in England, and 
= ene — with marked success. 

o those who are obliged to stady economy in edyes. 
tion, these editions will be Bh etbeccess Poor by dats chen 
ness, their accuracy, and their being timited in their e xy: nt 
to that which is absointely necessary. , 

To those who either possess, or can afford to possess 
more expensive editions, these little copies will be afforded 
as a means of saving the others from that speedy injury or 
destruction which befals books in the daily transit between 
home and school. They will be more portable and coy. 
venient, more fair and scholar-like in the class-room—not 
open to the just and reasonable objection which Tutors 
make to editions so charged with notes, that they almost 
amount to a translation. 


The numbers of the Series already published are :-— 
1. CORNELIUS NEPOS, 25 ets. . 

2. VIRGLLIL GEORGICA, SELECTIONS, 25 cts. 

3. CICERO DE AMICITIA, 15 cts. 

4 CICERO DE SENECTUTE, li cts. 

5. OVIDIL FASTI, Three Books, 25 cts. 

6. CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICU, Pour Books, 25 ets, 
7. Q. CURTIUS, Two Books, 25 cts. 

8 TACIT AGRICOLA, 12} ets. 

9. HORATIL CARMINA, 30 ets. 


THE CANADIAN GUIDE BOOK. 


CONTAINING 
An Accurate Description of the Province, the 
Scenes of most Interest worthy of a Visit 
from the Tourist, the Resources of the Coun- 
try, &e. 
In the Appendix very useful papers will be found, 
such as the 
Mail Routes, the Canadian Tariff, Population Returns, 
Comparison between the Produce of the United States 
and Canada, &c., &c., Kc. 
And the volume is enriched by a large and beautifully 
executed MAP, by Johnson, Engraver of the Nations! 
Atlas after E. Stively, Esq., Civil Engineer, Quebec. 
Price $1 00. ; 
Montreat, ARMOUR & RAMSAY. 
New York, G. P. PUTNAM. 
Also to be had of all the Booksellers throughout Ca 
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he price stii) 
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nada. nl7 2 
Dr. Spring's New Work. 
MEMOIRS 


OF THE LATE 


By GARDNER SPRING, D.D. 
$1 50. 

MEMOIRS OF ASHBEL GREEN, D.D. By Dr. Jones 
8vo, $2. 

OPIE ON LYING. New edition, 18mo. 40 cts. 

THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF BLAISE PASCAL. 
A new Translation; with Historical Introduction and 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas McCrie. 12mo. $1. 

CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev, Dr. Tyng. 3: edition, 
with Portrait, $1 50. 

THE ISRAEL OF GOD. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. $1 5. 

THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng. $1 50. 

McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS. 8vo. $2. 

CHALMERKS'’S SERMONS. Enlarged, portrait, $3. 

-—— SELECT WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. $6. 

WILSON’S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. = [lusirated. 
75 cents. 

CAPRICES: a Volume of Poems. 12mo, 50 cts. 

COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Royal 8vo. $3. 

YOUNG MAN’S CLOSET LIBRARY. By Philip. 7 
cents, 

H. MORE’S PRIVATE DEVOTION. Large type, 59 cls. 

RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE.  12mo. 
75 cents. 

THE BOY'S BOOK AND GIRL’S BOOK.  18mo. 40 
cls. each. 

Just Pablished by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
n24 tf 285 Broadway. 
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W ENGLISH ANNUAL FOR 1850. 


eee 


BEAUTIES 


OF THE 


COURT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


With 14 superb Portraits, engraved by the best Artists. 
FROM DRAWINGS BY HAYTER. 
Richly bound cloth, full gilt, ornamented sides. 
THE SAME, 


With the Portraits colored in the most exquisite manner, with miniature-like softness, and superbly bound in 
morocey, full gilt, 


BANGS, PLATT & (Co, 


AGENTS FOR THE PUBLISHERS. 


SPLENDID NE 





Quarto. 


CH Orders from the Trade solicited. 


—w 


Also just received the following New Works: 


TURRETINO, INSTITUTIO THEOLOGIA ECLECTICZ: Authore Francisco Turretino in Ecclesia et Academia 
Gevenensi Pastore et 8. 8. Theologia Professore. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth extra. 


SLEEMAN'’S RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. Splendidly illuminated 
Yortrait and colored plates. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth. 


KNIGHT’S STANDARD PICTORIAL SHAKSPEARE. [Illustrated by upwards of 1100 Engravings on wood. 7 
vols. imperial Svo. 


PRINCE ADALBERT’S TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE AND IN BRAZIL. With Maps and Plates. 


vols, 8vo. 
BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES. 


Complete sets of the Standard Antiquarian, Classical, and Scientific Libraries. 
Just Received. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—( New Series.) 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. Thirty Steel Portraits. 
ist vol. ‘To be Complete in 8, issued monthly. 


ALSO OF THE 
STANDARD LIBRARY SERIES. 
SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 


LSO Recent New Issues—Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols. Plato’s Works, translated by Cary, 2 vols. Thucydides, 
translated by Dale, 2 vols. Humboldt’s Cosmos, 2 vols. Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of History, 2vols. Chees 


Players’ Companion, } vol. BANGS, PLATT & Ch. 
204 Broapway, N.Y. 





1 vol. 


n24tf 








(IN PRESS.) 
PHILO: AN EVANGELIAD; 
A Tale of the Real and Ideal. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET.” 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN: 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE SECOND ADVENT; 
Or, What do the Scriptures Teach respecting the Second Coming of Christ, the End of the 
World, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the General Judgment. 
By ALPHEUS CROSBY. 
Late Professor of Greek Literature in Dartmouth College. 
The above works are in course of speedy preparation, and will be published in afew days, by 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, Nov. 8th, 1849. nl0 4t 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 








THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. n3 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

In 5 vols. royal 8vo. embellished with a Portrait 
of the Author. Price, in embossed cloth, $10 ; 
Library style, marbled edges, $12. 


| 
| THE WORKS 
| 


BISHOP ENGLAND, 


Published under the Auspices and Immediate 
Superintendence of the 


Right Rey. Bishop Reynolds, 


THE PRESENT BISHOP OF CHARLESTON, 


} HO has at great expense caused the Writings of his 

[iiustrious Predecessor to be collected and arranged. 
This has been done with great care and labor, and the en 
tire matter is comprised in five large octavo volumes. 

The subjects of these volumes present attractions, not 
only to the Inquirer afterReligious Truth, but to the States- 
man and to the Lawyer they present much that is worthy 
of their study, as well for the subject matter, as for the 
| style of the writer, and the simplicity of the language 
which he used to embody the analytical deductions made 
| by his gigantic mind. His Discourses furnish Models of 
| Oratory worthy of imitation by Divines, Statesmen, and 

Members of the Legal Profession. 
| The Publishers feel assured, from the lively interest 
| evinced by many of the most distinguished divines and 
| others, who have heretofore entertained doubt in regard to 
| the completion of this undertaking, that the announcement 

of publication will be received with great pleasure ; and 
they indulge the hope that all will assist in disseminating 
the Writings of one of the Fathers of the American 
Church ; and in relieving from an embarrassing respon- 
sibility the Right Reverend Prelate through whose labors 
and Agency these works are now presented to the pubiic. 


{> Orders from Booksellers, Colleges, Libra- 
ries, and the public generally, are respectfully soli- 
cited. 


For Sale by Booksellers generally in the principal 


Cities. 
J. MURPHY & Co., Publishers, 
178 Market street, Baltimore. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume of more than 300 pages, cap 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


Christianity and the Church, 


BY THE 
REV. CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D., 
Author of “ Alethia,” “St. Ignatius and his First 
| Companions,” “ Zenosius,” “Father Roland,” 
etc., etc. 


The object of this work is to trace Christianity and the 
Church—one and the same—from the beginning of the 
world ; to give a brief outline of the history of religion, as 
it emanated from the bosom of God, was communicated to 
our first parents, and spread with the human race, gradu- 
ally developing and becoming more bright until the “ rising 
of the Orient trom on high,” imparted to it full extension 
and splendo. In confirmation of its teachings and pre- 
cepts, the author has brought together the testimonials of 
many of the most distinguished and learnea writers, as 
well infidel as Christian; such as Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Lamartine, Villemoine, Pierre Leroux, &c., &e., &c. The 
design of this work is a truly luminous one ; and is calcu- 
lated to fill up a void in our English Catholic jiterature. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume cap 8vo. cloth gilt, 624 cts. 
THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF 


St. Ignatius. 

Translated from the Authorized Latin, with Ex- 
tracts from the Literal Version and Notes of the 
Rev. Farner Roruaan, Father General of the 
Company of Jesus. 

By CHARLES SEAGAR, M.A. 


To which is Prefixed a PREFACE, by the Right Rev. 
NicnoLtas Wiseman, D.D. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume 12mo. cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


Liguori’s Preparation for Death ; 


Or Considerations on the Eternal Maxims. 
Useful for all as a Book of Meditations, ete. 

By St. ALPHONSUS M. LIGUORI, 
Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths, and Founder of the 
Congregation of the Most Huly Redeemer. 
Translated from the Italian, by a Catholic Clergyman. 

JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
ni7 tf 178 Market street, Baltimore. 
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THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKS OF Art 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ART-UNION, 


FOR 1849. 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF DECEMBER. 


ee 


OFFICERS FOR 1849. 


PROSPER M. WETMORE, Presivent. | ANDREW WARNER, Corresronpine Secretary. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr., Recorpine Secretary. 


eee 


Committee of Management. 


GEORGE W. AUSTEN, JOHN P. RIDNER, ANDREW WARNER, 
HENRY J. RAYMOND, WILLIAM J. HOPPIN, BENJAMIN H. JARVIS, 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, ABRAHAM M. COZZENS, JOHN H. AUSTEN, 
WILLIAM B. DEEN, MARSHALL O. ROBERTS, JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, FREDERICK A. COE, PHILIP HONE, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES P. DALY, EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, 
NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr., ROBERT KELLY, WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 








PLAN. 


Every Subscriber of FIVE DOLLARS is a Member of the Art Union for the year, aod is entitled to all its privileges. 
The money thus obtained (after paying nec ry exy ) is applied :— 

Finst.— 7 the production of one or more large and costly Original Eagraviags from an American painting, together with a set of outlines, or some other similar Work of Art 
Of these Engravings every Member receives a copy for every Five Dollars paid by him. Every member also receives a full Illustrated Annual Report of the Proceedings 
&c., of the Institution, with a copy of the Monthly Bulletin issued by the Society, containing Catalogues of the Paintings, Records of the Proceedings, Pictorial Llustrations. 
and much matter relating to the Fine Arts generaliy. ‘These are distributed gratis t Subscribers. . 

Seconp.— To the purchase of Paintings and Sculpture, Statuettes in Bronze, and Medals, by Native or Resident Artists. 

These Works of Art are publicly exhibited at the Gallery of the Art-Unioa, till the annual meeting in December, when they are publicly distributed by lot among the 
members, each member having one share for every Five Dollars paid by him. Each member is thus certain of receiving in retarn at least the value of the five dollars paid, 
and may, also, receive a Painting or other Work of Art of great value. 


Tutap.—The Institation keeps an office and free Picture Gallery, always open, well attended, and hung with fine paintings, at 497 Broadway, where the members in New York 
receive their engravings, paintings, &c., and where the business of the [nstitution is transacted. 


Subscriptions and payments may be made to any of the Honorary Secretaries, or remitted to the Corresponding Secretary, and in this city to the Superintendent, at the Art- 
Union Rooms. 


All communications should be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary. 


PRESENT POSITION: 


Since its organization in 1839 the American Art-Union has distributed 1297 Paintings, the work of American Artists, 40,096 ‘ee Engravings from American Paintings, 

16,475 of Mr. Darley’s six outline [usteations of Rip Van Winkle, 700 Bronze Medals. Its income from $5000 has reached +89,000. Its annual distribution from seven works of 
Art costing about $2000 to 929 costing more than $50,000. Its 2000 works of Art distributed have been produced by 231 different artists residing in fifty towns in sixteen States 
and Territories from Maine to Louisiana, in Rome, Fiorence, Dusseldorf, Paris, and London. In 1839 there were only three Honorary Secretaries, there are now about 500. 
20,000 copies of the Transactions of 1848 have been printed and distributed, and more than 67,000 copies of the six numbers of the Bulletin for 1849. At this stage of its progress 
the Americin Art Union offers for the pres sat year the following 


INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The privileges now offered to subscribers are more valuable than they ever have been before. The chance of obtaining in the distribution gre class work is much better 
than it has been upon any previous year. ‘The number of high-cost paintings will be greater. ‘They will be more interesting in their subjects and more excellent in their execu 

tion. Among them are two by Hunry Perers Gray—the Wages of War and the Apple of Discord, for which the Association paid $2,000; the Attainder of Strafford, by 
Levrze, of which an etching is given in the Bulletin and the cost of which was $1,000; Mr. Huntineton's Maries at the Sepulchre, sold by the artist for $1200, and 
works by Duranp, Evmonps, Warre, Doventy, Wenzuer, Rornuerme., the average price of which was $600. Besides these are numerous works worth from $100 to $500 
besides a great number of smaller sketches, some of them by the most distinguished artists, and excellent specimens of their stvie and manner. There are also to be included in 
the distribution a beautiful bast in Marble by Brown, twenty statuettes in bronze by the same distinguished artist, full of spirit and grace, and two hundred and fifty medals of 
Tramball, by Wrieur, universally considered to be the best as yet executed by that gentleman. Every subscriber will be entitled to a copy of Smiuie’s large line engraving of 
Youth, being the second of Cote's series of the Voyage of Life, and also to a set of six etchings in outline by Dagvey., illustrating Mr. Invina’s Legend of the Sleepy Hollow 
which it may be confidently predicted will secure the general admiration of the community and a still larger measure of fame than their author has yet received. We desire to 


remind ail who intend to subscribe the present year, to do so imMepIaATeLy, as the operations of the Committee will be greatly retarded and the interest of the members preju- 
diced by any delay in this duty. 


The List of Paintings already purchased for Distribution 


INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING AMONG OTHERS. 





By DURAND—The Giant of the Valley, Landscape, Sunset, Pastoral Landscape ; by HUNTINGTON, Swiss Scenery, Coast Scene near Newport, A Mother and Child, 
Sunset, Moonlight, A Swiss Lake, Coast Scene, Sunset, A Monatain Scene, An Alpine Gorge, A Waterfall, A Mediterranean Coast Scene, The Environs of Rome, St. Mary and 
other Holy Women at the Sepulchre; by F. W. EDMONDS, Gil Blas and the Arche by G. A. BAKER, Othello relating the of his Life, tion, Twilight 
Masing; by KENSETT, View of Mansfield Mt., Vermont, Winter Sports, View on the Lake of Nemi; by DEAS, Landscape ; by HINCKLEY, Cattle, Spaniels and Sea 
Fowl; by H. EASTMAN, O-ho-k«-pe, an indian Hunter, Sississiton Chief, Medicine Dance, Sioux (ndians, Squaw Pi Ball on the Prairie, Buffalo Hunt; by DOUGHTY, 
View on Long Island, View near Huntington, A Peep at the Hudson, Study from Nature, Landscape Composition, Moonlight on Island, View on the Hudson, Lake Scene, 
The Old Mill, Catskili Mountain House, Susquehannah Scenery ; by OSGOOD, The Sailor Boy, Petrarch’s Laura; by RANNEY, Duck Shooters, a Rabbit Hunter; by 
CRANCH, View from Sorrento, ttaly, Recollections of Southern Itty ; by DUGGAN, The Vacant Chair; by HAVELL, View of Lake bg aang pe by WHITE, Luther's 
Vow, Last Moments of Luther, Benyan's Vision of the Cross; by WHITRIDGE, Scene on the Juniata; by RICHARDS, French Broad River, e George, Homestead, 
Glimpse of Lake George ; by ROTHERMEL, Judgment Scene from the Merchant of Venice; by MISS BORCHARD, Peasant Girl from Neptuno, Italian Peasant Mother, Au 
Italian Flower Girl; by CULVERHOUSE, Interior by Candlelight. View near Rotterdam, Market Place in Holland, Rivers in the Low Country, Country Fair, Belgium, Sche- 
vening ; by CROPSEY, New Hampshire Scenery, Capri—Bay of Naples; by FLAGG, The lotercepted Letter; by SCHWARTZE, Y: Vintager of the Moselle, ‘Two Heads 
of Monks, Norma: by G. H. HALL, Rembrandt Painting, Othello, The Levee, Wandering Musicians, Morning, Looking Seaward ; by CHURCH, Above the Clouds at Sunrise, 
Evening after a Storm, View in Pittsford, Vt., the Plegue of Darkeess; by MAY, Harold in the House of Hilda, the Druidese, Ophelia; by MISS ANNIE DANIELS, Rose 
Bradwardine ; by W. LIBBY, The a The Match Bor by PEALE, Leaving Home; by ZAHNER. German Children, my of Peasant Children : by BIRCH, Marine 
View : by LOUIS LANG, the Venetian Bride; by BRUCKMAN, The Duke and the Blacksmith; by FISHER, Italian Peasant Child ; by A. CHAPPELL, The Strolling 
Minstrels, The Tinker ; by MATTESON, Now or Never; by W. C. SANDERS, Jephtha’s Daughter ; by ALLEN SMITH, Jr. Leisure Hours ; by KOHLER, Portrait of the 
Distant Lover; by W. GOGSWELL, Gold Fish; by W. WOTHERSPOON, House of John Knox; by J. B. STEARNS, Fish, André and Arnold; by BINGHAM, Country 
Politician, Watching the Cargo, St. Louis Wharf, Raftsmen on the Ohio; by WENZLER, Views of Great oy 4 INNESS, View in Berkshire Co., ‘I'he Old Mil! 
by CAFFERTY., Rockland Lake; Landscapes, by GRUNEWALD, GERRY, HARTWICK, HARTING, HUBBARD, A. RICHARDSON, ODDIE, BOUTELLE, LEONORI, 
McCONKEY, THOMPSON, GIFFORD, W. R. MILLER, WHITLEY, CHARLES BAKER, ROSENBOOM, HART, J, G. PORTER, J. L. MORTON, 8. L. GERRY, '. 
BURTON ; by 8. F. B. MORSE, Pifferari, Brigand Alarmed ; by GIGNOUX, Winter Scenery, Mountain Pass in America, Sketch from Nature, American Winter Scene ; by 
GLASS, Ironsides— A New Pilgrim at an Old Shrine, A Royal Party at a Ferry, A Free Companion, A Day Dream, The Secret Discovered ; by J. WEBER, View near Constan- 
tinople; by W. BE. WEST’, The Present, Cupid and Psyche ; by NAHL, Spanish Lady, Turkish Ladies at the Bath; by WENDER(‘ YFH. Le 7 he Frangais, Groom and 
Horses ; by Mrs SPENCER, Thoughts on a Flower, Youth and Age; by BONFIELD, ‘The Abandoued Ship. Beating down Channel j by TERRY, Roman Girl Bathing; by 
RUTHERFORD. Jack the Giant Killer; by GRAY, The Apple of Discord, The Wages of War; by LEUTZE, The Attainder of Strafford. 


i ADDITIONS are constantly being made to this List with the progress of the Subscription. It is confidently expected that the number of 
Works of Art, Statues, Paintings, Medals, Bronzes, &c., to be distributed the present year, will reach the number of One Thousand. nlitf 
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SCOTT'S WORKS A 





ND LIFE. 





BEST EDITIONS. 





LITTLE & BROWN, 


112 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED A SUPPLY OF 


CADELL’S EDINBURGH EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


FORTY-EIGHT VOLUMES, FOOLSCAP OCTAVO, 


With ninety-six Engravings on Steel, by the most Eminent Artists of the day, cloth, 
lettered, $36. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLS. FOOLSCAP OCTAYO. 


With Vignettes, Fac-simile, and Engraving, from Greenshield’s Statue of the Author. 
Cloth, lettered, $20. 


THE POETICAL WORKS. 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


Uniform with The NOVELS, 48 vols. With the AUTHOR’S LAST Introductions, 
Notes by the Editor, and twenty-four Engravings, all from TURNER'S 
Designs. Cloth lettered, $12. 


THE POETICAL WORKS. 


. SIX VOLUMES, FOOLSCAP OCTAVO. 


Vaiform with the NOVELS in 25 vols, containing 112 New Pieces, and Notes, twelve 
Engravings after TURNER, and Fuc-simile. Cloth, lettered, $6. 


THE PROSE WORKS. 


TWENTY-EIGHT VOLS. 


Uniform with the Novels, 48 vols. and POETRY, 12 vols. : with 56 Engravings from 
TURNER; also Portraits and Maps, Cloth, lettered, $21. 


THE LIFE. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 


TEN VOLUMES. 


Uniform with NOVELS, 48 vols., POETRY, 12 vols., and PROSE, 28 vols. Twenty 
Engravings. Cloth, lettered, $10, 


A few Sets of the foregoing viz. THE NOVELS, 48 volumes, POETICAL WORKS, 
12 vols., PROSE WORKS, 28 vols., LIFE, 10 vols. In all, 98 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
full bound in neat calf, gilt, marbled edges, $125. 


NARRATIVE 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SscorTT. 


BEGUN BY HIMSELF, AND CONTINUED 
By J. G LOCKHART, Esq, 
2 vols. 8vo. Four Engravings, cloth, $4 50. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG. 
SIR WALT ER SC OTT. 
3 vols. post 8vo. Numerous Engravings, cloth, gilt and gilt edges, $2 50. 


RIDDLE’S LATIN LEXICON, 
A Fresh Supply received. 


A COPIOUS LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


FROM THE NEW GERMAN WORK OF DR. FREUND, 
Augmented with Important Additions, 
By tue REV. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A, of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
In one volame, small 4to., 1400 pp. 
Published at £2.10—offered at $8 50. 





THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, 


FOR 1850. 


VOLUME XXI. THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. 


L. & B. have just Published 
THE AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1850; 


BEING VOLUME XXI. OF THE WORK. 

It contains the usual extended Astronomical and Meteorological matter; full returns 
of the late Presidential Election, and of the Popular Vote atthe previous elections; 
articles upon Scientific subjects, upon the Fairmount, Croton, and Boston Water Works, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and upon Public Libraries; the names of the newly ap- 
pointed Federa! Officers; the Federal Judiciary ; the Army and Navy Lists; Abstracts 
of the Public Laws of the last Session of Congress ; comprehensive Statistical Tables, 
in regard to the United States and the individual States—embracing the Revenue and 
Expenditures of the United States, Commerce and Navigation, Post-Office, Mint, Public 
Lands, &c ; Colleges, Schools, Railroads, Lines of ‘Celegraph, the Executive and Judi- 
ciary, and the Debts and Finances of the several States. The account of Foreign 
Countries has been extended, and is believed to be accurate. The Obituary and Ge- 
neral Events are full, and carefully prepared, 

The price is One Dollar per copy, as iu former years ;—any person who will forward 
that amount to the publishers in Boston, without expense to them, shall receive a copy 
of the Aimanac by mail. pest paid. 

The American Almanac, which has been published annually for twenty years, has 
acquired an extended reputation tor the accuracy of its information on all the subjects 
upon which it treats, and for the value of the statistical intelligence relative to the 
Manufactures, Commerce, Agriculiure, Finances, &c , of the United States, and of the 
several States. It has elicited the highest commendations of the press in all parts of 
the country, and from the extended notices which appeared on the publication of the 
Almanac for 1849, we extract the following :— 


“The character of this, the best of our American Annuals, is too well known to re- 
quire any eulogy from our pen. Its State and National statistics are invaluable—and 
as a book of reference this Almanac deserves a place in the office or counting-room of 
every man of business.”— Evening Journal, Boston. 


“It is a volume of three hundred and sixty pages, crowded with valuable informa- 
tion, which is not elsewhere to be obtained. ‘The astronomical departmentis more com- 
plete and perfect, as well as nach more extensive than we have ever before seen in a 
book of this kind. ‘There are also interesting articles on the following subjects :—Coast 
Surveys, Meteorology, Blue Book, Post-office, lee Trade, Army Statistics, Railroads, Ab 
stracis of Laws, Commerce of Lakes and Rivers, Statistics of the Individual States, 
Obituary, Magnetic Telegraphs, &c.""—Boston Pathfinder. 


“It is what its title claims, a ‘ Repository of Useful Knowledge,’ embracing nearly 
four hundred pages, end giving a great variety of statistical and reliable information re- 
lating to all portions of our country ’— Christian Watchman, Boston. 


-“ A work that has attained great and deserved celebrity. The astronomical depart- 
ment is very full. ‘Unwearied pains have been taken to collect full, authentic, and 
vatied information concerning the complex affairs of the general and State govern- 
ments ;’ and this information has been industriously arranged in a compact but distinct 
form, in which reference can easily be made. It is almost impossible to point out the 
many excellencies of such a work.""— Worcester Palladium. 


“ We have looked meeeteny through its pages, and find it to be surprisingly full and 
accurate on all the subjects of which it treats. No pains have been spared to collect to- 
gether the most definite and authentic information on every head, and, as a consequence, 
it is literally crowded with statistics of the most useful anc interesting character, 
which can found nowhere else—at least, in so convenient and accessible a form, 
. « «+ On the whole, we think the present editors have been very felicitous in the ex- 
ecution of their task, and have added materially to the claims of this standard manual 
to public regard. The task of compiling such a volume is one which demands unwea- 
ried care, and in this case it has been bestowed without stint or . As the work 
is a national one, and almost indispensable to an educated man, it should command a 
wide sale everywhere. No public, scientific, or professional man, at least, should be 
without it.”— Yankee Blade, Boston, 
“ It is not too much to say that the work is without a rival in its own department. It 
contains digested and pe uous tables of authentic and varied information concerni 
the complex affairs of the general and State Governments, which will be found in a 
degree useful to the business man, the politician, and the general reader. This work is 
precisely what it claims to be—*a full repository of useful knowledge, and a trustworthy 
manual for reference. . . . Room fails us tonotice a tithe of the admirable contents 
of this indispensable publication.”—Rochester (NW. Y.; American. 


“ This is the twentieth volume of this valuable publication, which commends itself to 
the public interest, not only as a complete calendar for the current year, but also as a 
kind of universal encyclopedia of matters of immediate interest to persons engaged in 
business pursuits.’—Literary World. n24 
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“JANE BYRE.” | 


Posner 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published 


Ss H 


B 


I 


Y CURR 


R I 


of eee ee 


ER BELL, 


AUTHOR OF “JANE EYRE.” 
8vo. Paper, 374 cents. 


ALSO, 


A HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION. 


12mo. Muslin, $1 00. 





From the London Daily News of October 31. 


* * * You will be both welcomed and repaid by the graceful and the beautiful, 
when you enter the mansion. Palace it is not. The abodes haunted and pled by 
Mr. Currer Bell's imagination are middle class ones, with the peculiar kind of refine- 
ment, purity, and feeling which pervade them ; gentility withont its nonsense, industry 





heroine is the rector'’s niece, the history of whose heart is one of the most beautiful 
chronicles ever set down by a female pen. For that Currer Bell is pettce uted. will be 
as little doubted by the readers of her work as that Shirley Keeldar is breeched.”’ 


¢ . The story is in keeping with the scenes and the class in which “The merit of the work lies in the variety, beauty, and truth of its female charac- 
Mpa oe What is aun \e the sentiment. ‘ Shirley’ is the anatomy of the | ter. ig * The women are all divine, and ‘8 irley’ is indeed an intellectual 
female heart. By ‘Shirley’ we mean the book, and not the personage ; fur the true | harem. 

tI. 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF 


JANE HYRE: 


B Y 


AN 


12mo,. 


CURRER 


muslin. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
B-Bk bh 
$100. 


Opinions of the Press: 


“ thetic tale ; very singular; and so like truth, that it is difficult to avoid be- 
ugsti Thad nate of the cheracter and incidents are taken from life. Though woman 
is called the weaker sex, here, in one example, is represented the strongest passion and 
the strongest principle admirably supported. It is an episode in this work-a day world, 
most interesting, and touched at once with a daring and delicate hand. It is a book for 
the enjoyment of a feeling heart and a vigorous understanding. Tg oe Mag. a 

“ that we uire in a novelist the writer has: perception of ¢ aracter an 
power el deltasating it, plaster squeness, passion, and knowledge of life. The story is 
not only of singular interest, naturally evolved, unflagging to the last, but it fastens itself 
upon your attention, and will not leave you. ‘The book closed, the enchantment con- 
tinues: your interest does not cease. Reality—deep, significant reality—is the charac- 
teristic of this book. It és an autobiography—not, perhaps, in the naked facts and cir- 
cumstances, but in the actual sufferings and experience. This gives the hook its charm: 
it is soul speaking to soul: it is an utterance from the depths of _& struggling, suffering, 
much enduring spirit: suspiria de profundis.”"—Fraser’s Magazine. en 

“se * has already acquired a standard renown. The earnest tone, p 
Py delineation of teeling and nature displayed in its pages, must render 
ita general favorite. There is a touch of nature in the whole book, which is one of its 

reatest charms. Its views of human nature are in accordance with trath, and the mo- 
ou it incuicates is throughout of an unexceptionable and instructive nature.”— Tate's 
lagazine. 
~ We are profoundly impressed with the beauty and pathos of some of its scenes, and 
dwell with delight over its graphic portraitures of natural scenery. These seem to us 
like exquisite caincos of description.” —Boston Post. 

“ We believe that Jane Eyre will stand, for its profound wisdom, its noble ideal of a 
woman, and its genial humanity.”"—Zvening Transcript. 

“ Since the time when Scott was used to astonish the world no novel has had such 











“ This novel has excited a deeper and more wide 
that has issued from the press for years.” — Brattl Psy wearer than any other book 


“A book of decided power. The thoughts are true, sound, and original ; and the 


style is resolute, straightforward, and to the 
are excellent.”"—Ezaminer. purpose. The object and mora! of the work 


“The most extraordinary production that has issued from 
know no author who possesses such 
with vitality.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


“One of the most powerful domestic romances which have been published for many 
years: full of youthful yr on freshness and inality, of wervene diction and vod 
centrated interest. Itisa with a great heart in it.”—.4tlas. 


*“ Of all the novels we have read for years, this is the most striking, and. we may add, 
the most interesting. Its style as weil as its characters are unhackneyed, perfecily 
fresh, and life-like. Itis thoroughly English.” — Economist 


“ The reading of such a book as this is « healthful exercise,” — Tablet. 


“ Orizinal, vigorous, edifying, and absorbingly interesting.” —Jerrold's Newspaper. 
“ An extraordinary book of its kind, and as traly of a most noble It will be 


read by most people with pieasure, and laid down by all with raed sar ~ Meal 


“ The book displays considerable skill in the plan, and great power.”"— Spectator. 


“* Jane Eyre’ is one of the truest and best romances w. ha ; those 
of Fielding.”—New York Standard. e have ever read, except 


“ It is written with the most exquisite art of composition ; the author is as plausible 
. De Foe, and as good a master of English prose as Bulwer.”— Philadelphia Dollar 
‘ewspaper. 


the press for years. We 
power. From the first page to the last it is stamped 


success, or attracted so much attention.’ —Daily Times. 
ill. 


THE HISTORY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. | 


By JACOB ABBOTT. 


16mo. muslia, with Hiuminated Titke-page, aad numerous 
engravings. Price 60 cts. Muslin, gilt edges, 75 cts. 


“Mr. Abbott's entertaining and a 
ks are becoming more anc more popular, are un- 
doubtedly among the best of the many coadensed histories 
that have been written. For young people, we know of 
nothing more entertaining or better calculated to excite 4 
desire to become acquainted with the leading events of 
history.’ — Buffalo Courier. 


* Let him be encou to proceed till he hus reached 


the last volume of history, that the coming generation may 
turn from the world of romance to that of reality, and 
learn that what is and has been, is as brilliant in charac- 
ter, as glorious in deseription, and as captivating in detail, 





as that which the genius of fiction ever created.— Observer. 


“ It is a book to make the heart beat, and to fill the eyes with tears.”—London Atlas. 
v. 
GLIMPSES OF SPAIN; 


IV. 
REDBURN : HIS FIRST VOYAGE. 
Being the Sailor-Boy Confessions and Reminis- 
cences of the Son of a Gentleman in the 
Merchant Service. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
Author of “ Typee,” “ Omoo,” and “ Mardi.” 
12mo. paper, 75 cts. ; cloth, $1. 

“ In our last number we culled Mr. Melville the De Foe 
of the ocean. It is an honorable distinction to which we 
think he is fairly entitled by the life-like portraiture of his 
characters at sea, the strong relishing style in which his 
observations are conveyed, the fidelity to nature, and in 
the combination of all these, the thorough impression and 
conviction of reality. The book belongs to the great 
school of nature. It has no verbosity, no artificiality, no 
languor; the style is always exactly fitted by the 
thought and material. It has the lights and shades, the 
wnirth — the humor and tears of real life.” 
—Lit. World. 


Or, Notes of an Unfinished Tour in 1847. 
By 8. T. WALLIS. 
12mo. paper, 75 cts. ; musiio, $1. 
* * “Jt is 


ee that of Mr. 


to take up & 


Wallis, in which a brighter pic- 


than of this 

mrstigmen esgic 
solidit: t. ie is cha- 
of diction and an un- 
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